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HUGO STEINER-PRAG 
1880-1945 


BOOK illustrator, book designer, painter, and educator, not only of art students, but also 
of the general public in the field of fine printing, Hugo Steiner-Prag died on September 
tenth in New York. Here he had been happy to spend his last four years at work “uninter- 
rupted and undisturbed.” 

His life and work were strongly influenced by the place of his birth, the glamorous, 
fantastic old city of Prague, where generations of his ancestors are buried in one of the 
oldest cemeteries in Europe. Although he left the city when he was twenty years old, and 
did not return for more than thirty years, he was never detached from it. He added its 
name to his and wherever he was, sketching in Paris, or Toledo, or Lisbon, or in one of 
the old towns in northern Germany, teaching in Leipzig, or Stockholm, or designing and 
illustrating limited editions in New York—Prague always was in his heart, and expressing 
itself by his hand. 

After a year at the Prague Academy of Art, he went to Munich where he studied paint- 
ing with Franz von Stuck. Three years later he became a teacher in a private school in this 
city. His illustrations for a book by his favorite poet, E.’T. A. Hoffmann, was a success 
and resulted in his being called to establish a bookmaking and commercial art department 
at the School for Arts and Crafts in Barmen. 

From then on, Steiner-Prag’s activities expanded rapidly. At twenty-seven he was pro- 
fessor at one of the most famous art schools in Europe, the Akademie fiir graphische 
Kinste und Buchgewerbe in Leipzig, the only art school with the rank of a university 
which specialized in the book and graphic arts. He remained there twenty-six years—until 
Hitler came in 1933. 

He has educated several generations of young artists, attracting students from all 
over the world by his outstanding pedagogic talent as well as by his own fame as an artist. 
His ability and versatility have been recognized and honored everywhere by the state, his 
colleagues and students. 

As president of the International Book Exhibition in Leipzig, 1927; of the exhibition 
“European Book Art of Today,” a part of the International Press Exhibition in Cologne, 
1928; of the German division of the Salon International du Livre d’ Art Contemporain in 
Paris, 1931; of Goethe in the Book Art of the World, in Leipzig, 1932, he did more than any 
other man to popularize modern fine printing. 

In 1933 he returned to Prague where the Czechoslovak government helped him to 
found a school, Officina Pragensis, for the study of book illustration, design and advertis- 
ing art. There he also organized the International Collection of Modern Book Art. 

Stockholm called him in 1938 when a number of leading Swedish organizations col- 

(concluded on page 66) 








POSTWAR GRAPHIC ARTS EDUCATION 
What changes will come in teaching Design? 


EDWARD J. FREY 


IF America is destined again to lead in general 
world rehabilitation and reconstruction after this 
second “World War,” and if we, of the graphic 
arts, entertain any aspirations toward world lead- 
ership in our particular field, our industrial and 
graphic arts leaders should at once concern them- 
selves with the question of a proper basic educa- 
tion and training in creative design for our crafts- 
men and for the buyers of our product as well. 

We shall have to face our opportunities and 
problems in terms of an aroused national and in- 
dustrial consciousness of the apparent lack of 
creative design in our industrial arts in general, 
and in our graphic arts in particular. 

We know that attempts have been made, with 
more or less success, by some of our more progres- 
sive schools and universities and by individual in- 
structors, to inculcate into their curricula creative 
types of teaching. They are the exception rather 
than the rule. 

We need a more liberal, less literal interpreta- 
tion of the word “design.” We must recognize its 
greater implications and potentialities by making 
it a creative force. 

A new, dynamic, creative order must of neces- 
sity supplant one that has been based largely on 
tradition and imitation. There will be a demand 
for creative thinking, creative planning, and crea- 
tive craftsmanship in all the industrial and 
graphic arts. 

Mimicry of European work, imitative art and 
the scrambling of “period design” will be “out” 
after the duration. 

With the ranks of European designers dimin- 
ished, as a result of the war, we shall have our 
day, but it will certainly mean a fresh approach 
to new methods, with functional and creative con- 
cepts predominating. It will mean “on your own” 
creative designing. Original in conception, func- 


tionally efficient, esthetically pleasing in line, form 
and color—in the best of taste, and modern to the 
core. 

With few notable exceptions, our designs lack 
the spontaneity recognizable in European work, 
Much of our work seems to follow definite styl- 
ized patterns, created originally by exceptionally 
clever designers, who knew exactly what they 
were doing. Then a horde of admiring imitators 
appropriate the style or even steal the form. They 
invariably fail to include the substance. After one 
style is run threadbare, a new one is copied, and 
it in turn runs the gamut of endurance, much 
after the manner of fashions in apparel. This 
condition also prevails in other fields, notably in 
the movies and in fiction. 

If we find that the reason for excellence in Euro- 
pean designed products can be traced to the fact 
that basic design plays a very important rdle in 
the education and training of their craftsmen, let 
us profit by their example in this respect. Let us 
begin here and now to train thoroughly in the 
basics of art and design, both from the produc- 
tion and the appreciation standpoints. But may 
we never exclude creative thinking and planning. 

With an aroused consciousness of the need for 
a more widespread education and training in crea- 
tive design together with experimental workshop 
expression, for all age levels, there should result 
a concerted movement to remedy a situation that 
certainly needs correction. 

The European designers were able to attain 
recognition at home and acclamation abroad be- 
cause they were creative designers. They did not 
need to copy. They did not need to reproduce. 
They approached their problems with confidence 
and assurance knowing the possibilities and the 
limitations of their media. Their thorough train- 
ing in the general fundamentals of art and de- 
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sign, coupled with an experimental understand- 
ing of the materials and tools serving them, be 
they paper, canvas, wood, or metal, enabled them 
to express their ideas creatively and acceptably in 
more than one form of the industrial or graphic 
arts. They were as adept at planning a book, a 
type face, a titlepage, a package, a cabinet, or even 
the automobile which finally delivered all of them. 
In other words, their basic training in the funda- 
mentals of good design gave them the ability to 
plan any or all of these and many more items with 
equal facility, because there is a certain kinship 
of design in all the arts in which construction is 
involved. 

In considering the groundwork and contribut- 
ing factors in the preparation of European crafts- 
men, for their jobs, we find that drawing and de- 
sign were taught generally in the lower grades, as 
a foundation for future specialized activities. The 
schools of France, England, Germany, and Aus- 
tria were not only supported by national and local 
government and encouraged by Industry with 
supervision and periodical inspection by craft 
representatives of the highest ability, but had re- 
strictions as to the number and quality of stu- 
dents admitted. Often a preliminary probationary 
period and, in many cases, entrance examinations 
were required. All of this insures a high type of 
craftsman to the industry. 

Perhaps the most prominent of all European 
schools of art and design was the one known as 
“Bauhaus.” From an announcement of Mills Col- 
lege of Oakland, California, we glean the follow- 
ing facts: 


The Bauhaus, founded in 1919 in Weimar, Ger- 
many, and later located at Dessau, was one of the 
foremost art schools of the old world, until the reac- 
tionary cultural policy of the National Socialist Gov- 
ernment closed the School in 1933. Its leaders then 
were invited to transfer their activities to the United 
States, where they have continued to maintain their 
high standards of achievement. Walter Gropius, the 
founder of the Bauhaus, is chairman of the depart- 
ment of architecture at Harvard University; Joseph 
Albers teaches at Black Mountain College in North 


1A comprehensive Survey and Report on European 
Schools of Industrial Art is embodied in “Art in Indus- 
try,” by Charles R. Richards (The Macmillan Company). 
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Carolina; Mies van der Rohe is the head of the archi- 
tecture department at Armour Institute in Chicago; 
Lyonel Feininger continues his painting in New York 
City. Laszlo Moholy-Nagy, painter and photographer 
and a master at the Bauhaus, founded in 1937 the 
New Bauhaus, now the School of Design in Chicago. 

The Museum of Modern Art in New York City 
found the work of the Bauhaus so important that it 
arranged a comprehensive and successful exhibition 
in 1938 to show the influence of this working com- 
munity. It also published the most complete and 
authoritative account of the Bauhaus yet attempted: 
“Bauhaus, 1919-1938,” edited by Herbert Bayer, Wal- 
ter Gropius, and Ise Gropius. The Bauhaus has ex- 
erted an important influence on modern living. To 
the Bauhaus, we are indebted for a new philosophy 
of design, which enabled it to accept the machine 
as a means of production worthy of the artist, to face 
the problem of design for mass production, to bridge 
the gap between the artist and the industrial world, 
to break down the hierarchy which divided the “fine” 
and “applied” arts, to differentiate between technique 
and creative invention, to stimulate the latter and dis- 
card outworn habits of design, and finally to liberate 
the artistic spirit in the development of a modern 
form of beauty. We are indebted to the Bauhaus also 
for many developments in modern architecture and 
interior decoration, such as furniture, lighting, and 
textile improvements, for startling innovations in 
typography and photography and thus in display, 
stage design, and other fields of expression. 


While we in America also teach drawing and 
design in nearly all the grades, it is with little or 
no emphasis on functional or creative design and 
rarely with proper means for coordinating design 
with practical production, except in some of the 
more progressive Junior High School shops offer- 
ing exploratory courses. Design should be pur- 
posive. The designer should be constantly aware 
of the interdependence of design and product. 

An adequate, though not elaborate, equipment 
of materials, tools and supplies in a variety of tex- 
tures, finishes and surfaces should be provided for 
the free exercise of the urge to experiment. This 
need not be expensive, but any investment in 
material would certainly be justified by the posi- 
tive results which would ultimately accrue to the 
benefit of Industry and to the nation. A superior 
training in creative design and craftsmanship, 
with resultant inherently functional and beautiful 
industrial and graphic arts products would surely 
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pay high dividends in international prestige and 
expansive world markets for those products. 

American High School entrance examinations 
(when required) are not as rigid as those in the 
higher schools of applied art in Europe. With but 
very few exceptions, students over sixteen years 
of age are permitted to enter the day art schools 
and no appreciable emphasis is placed on selec- 
tivity. As a rule, classes are large, and little guid- 
ance or supervision is offered by Industry or by 
craft organizations. 

Our more advanced technical schools and uni- 
versities are attempting, individually and in vari- 
ous ways, to solve the problem of better design 
and craftsmanship in Industry. Among the more 
successful ones, we find Carnegie Institute in 
Pittsburgh, which aims to train a higher type of 
executive and printing instructor through special- 
ized courses. The university presses of Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia, The University of Chicago, 
Dartmouth, and others are also experimenting 
with the idea, although emphasis here is of a 
more scholarly nature. 

A very commendable effort to coordinate crea- 
tive-experimental craft training has been made by 
the Lakeside Press in Chicago. Here the student 
craftsmen alternate their work between studio and 
shop. A comprehensive scheme of progression and 
promotion is a feature of the courses given in this 
great American printing plant. Results are most 
satisfactory, and nearly all of the students receiv- 
ing this training are placed in responsible posi- 
tions in the organization. 

That the need for better training in design is 
recognized by leaders in our industry and in the 
field of Graphic Arts Education, is demonstrated 
by articles occasionally appearing in our trade 
journals, calling for training in layout and typo- 
graphical design. 

Our plea is for a more liberal, more inclusive 
training. Not merely “layout and typographical 
design” in the restrictive sense that customary 
practices give it but in the larger sense of Func- 
TIONAL and CreaTIvE DeEsIGNn. 

The word “layout” acquires new significance 
when viewed from the standpoint of creative de- 
sign. Creative designing frees the designer from 
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hide-bound practices and from forms that do not 
follow functional considerations. 

Since all those who are called upon to produce 
publicity or promotional material in printed form 
for a great variety of commodities show consider. 
able versatility and knowledge of functional and 
creative design, it becomes imperative for the 
graphic arts people to be able to design in like 
manner. 

The artificer should know design. He is often 
called upon to interpret the artist’s layout or plan, 
and at times he is permitted to digress from the 
original plan, when it is up to him to exercise dis. 
cretion and good judgment. How wisely and how 
effectively he will be able to do this will depend 
entirely on his background and experience, for 
where design is involved, it obviously becomes 
important to know the “how and why” of design. 

Our graphic arts practitioner should live with 
design. He should make design his constant com- 
panion, by incessantly devising new units, by 
planning and setting original forms of type com- 
position, and by re-interpreting existing typo 
graphical designs of others. There should be 
much supplementary designing, using line, spot, 
mass, and area units, divergent in size and shape, 
to achieve harmonious and pleasing (and practi- 
cal) ensembles. Our craftsman should become 
skillful in proportioning and balancing design 
units with relation to space areas. He should be 
able to produce rhythmic lines and shapes, and 
to harmonize hues and tones. Furthermore, he 
should cultivate facility and dexterity in handling 
the lettering pen and the calligraphic quill. 

This method of self-training should keep the 
creative personality alive and vibrant, ready for 
instant service when the challenge arrives. 

What we have been advocating in previous 
paragraphs is recommended also for art teachers 
and printing instructors. They should not only 
know what they would teach, they should also 
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be able to perform. Moreover, this particular 
group should possess vision and leadership—with 
the ability to anticipate future trends. 

The art or drawing teacher should be able to 
construct what he has designed. He will then 
able to teach what he can do. The printing in 
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tructor should be able to design creatively as 
well as to produce typographically. He will then 
te qualified to guide others to design creatively, 
is well as to produce from the standpoint of fine 
craftsmanship. 

Form is determined by function, and the best 
tind of functional designing is based upon the 
xperimental knowledge of our media. When we 
have learned this lesson ourselves and practice it, 
then, and then only, will we be qualified to share 
or knowledge. Then, and then only, will others 
respect our expertness and leadership as teachers. 

In conclusion then, may we say that there is a 
definite need for education and training in fun- 
damental, functional and creative art and design, 
conjointly with practical experimental acquaint- 
anceship with various tools and media, as a basis 
for subsequent planning, or selecting products 
planned in good taste. This is true in any of the 
specialized fields, such as architecture, graphic 
arts, arts and crafts, interior decoration and the 
apparel industries. 

This foundational training should take root in 
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instruction with ample and adequate laboratory 
facilities offering first-hand experiences in differ- 
ent media and with a variety of tools and ma- 
chines. Studio and laboratory should be combined 
|" at least they should be adjacent to one another, 


For further reading on the creative process and creative 
teaching, we recommend the following: “A Psychology of 
Artistic Creation,” by Helen Evangeline Rees (Teachers 
College, Columbia University); “The New Art Educa- 
tion,” by Ralph M. Pearson (Harper & Brothers); and 
“Creative Teaching,” by Victor D'Amico (International 
Textbook Co.). 
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in order that the IDEA may travel its course un- 
interruptedly from inception to final stage of pro- 
duction. Library, museum and reading room 
should be close by for research and reference pur- 
poses. Auditorium and exhibition rooms should 
be provided for visiting speakers, and exhibits of 
current and historical work. A_ publication, 
planned and produced by students, would be an 
important adjunct. It should offer inspirational 
matter, as well as serve as a stimulus for com- 
petitive creative effort. 

Study and experiment should continue hand- 
in-hand throughout the entire school and profes- 
sional life of the industrial and graphic arts 
worker, knitting his whole art, design and indus- 
trial education together into a unified, vitalized 
fund of experience. This background of experi- 
ence should serve him well during his career as 
industrial or graphic arts craftsman. Further- 
more, the craftsman will have a yardstick of ap- 
preciation which will give him discriminative 
ability in ordering, selecting, judging or criticiz- 
ing other products designed, and he'll be able to 
do it on the basis of authority and not according 
to personal whim or caprice, as is too often the 
case under existing conditions. 

But one thing must be emphasized here. We 
are not advocating “exercises” in drawing and 
design as they are now known. We are demand- 
ing Creative design, and that as a continuous 
exercise of the imagination, plus experimentation, 
in order to keep the creative instinct lively and 
expressive. 

Without bona-fide functional, creative design, 
our whole industrial and graphic arts edifice rests 
on a dubious foundation. Unless we consciously 
realize this and improve present methods and 
train our future craftsmen to think and to design 
creatively, we shall neither attain international 
superiority in our graphic arts product, nor gain 
recognition as leaders in the global field of 
graphic arts. 
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JOSEF ALBERS 


ONE of the most successful presents ever put into a small boy’s hands was a simple little contriv- 
ance that looked like a can of Dutch Cleanser. But actually it was full of magic, as the child could 
see when he placed his eye to the peep-hole at the top. And as he tirelessly turned the gadget it 
presented an endless sequence of geometric figures in a variety of marvellous arrangements. 

The abstract paintings and prints of Josef Albers have the power to produce in a grown-up 
those vivid sensations which the toy kaleidoscope evoked from the ready-primed fancies of boy- 
hood. By cunning design he exerts on the sophisticated a fascination like that which held the 
child spellbound, eye glued to peep-hole. It is an extraordinary gift. 

There is, however, about the man who does these things, nothing theatrical, nothing to suggest 
he is a magician. He looks as simple and seems as matter-of-fact as the outside of the kaleidoscope 
—quiet, unassuming, even a bit sombre—but inside there are flashing wit and plenty of warm 
color. The wit sparkles in all his creations and even when they are made with ruler and compass 
there is life in them opposed to the mechanical. They seem a jeu d’esprit by this lover of paradoxes 
and inveterate experimenter. 

Of his Graphic Tectonic work, represented opposite by a much reduced reproduction of his 
lithograph Ascension, he says: “These abstract compositions are, as the term tectonic defines, 
constructed. They are built with elements which are produced preferably by mechanical means 
and which are combined in an emphasized mechanical order. It is obvious that these construc- 
tions avoid modulation within the individual line element, as graphic art ordinarily does—with 
good reasons—and as I do myself in my drypoint drawing. In this manner these lithographs are 
without emphasis on the graphic characteristics of lithography.” 

Albers is at home in a variety of mediums. Following a thorough conventional training in art, 
he was attracted early to the Bauhaus and remained as an instructor for ten years, until it closed 
in 1933. He taught elementary design there, constantly experimenting in a wide range of mate- 
rials and techniques, including typography and printmaking. His abstract designs painted in 
oils and cut on wood have been frequently exhibited and much admired, but now he explains, 
regarding the Graphic Tectonic group: 

“T have chosen the zinc-litho process as the most appropriate way of achieving both the direct- 
ness and precision of lines used, and of securing exact proportions of black to white as developed 
in repeated preparatory studies. Despite neglecting modulation in the linear elements themselves, 
there is an illusionary modulation of volume and space which results in plastic movement. This 
modulation, which means gradual increase and decrease of activities, is produced by groups of 
equally thick lines, and is achieved through their light-dark relationship and their constellation.” 

Since coming to America at the conclusion of his work at the Bauhaus, Professor Albers has 
been well suited to stay at Black Mountain College, except for tours of temporary duty at Har- 
vard, where his old friend Walter Gropius heads the graduate school of design, and for occasional 
lectures elsewhere. By all accounts he is as effective a teacher as a creative artist. There is a peda- 
gogical note discernible as his remarks on the Graphic Tectonic work grow more theoretical. 
After touching on the illusionary qualities of the designs, he goes on: 

“These results promote anew ruler and drafting pen as proper means for graphic expression. 
They prove it unjustified to evaluate and reject lines without modulation as an unartistic means 
for graphic art. In this way they oppose a belief that ‘hand-made’ is better than machine or tool 
made; or that construction is anti-graphic. Each way has its possibilities, and more emphatically 

Ray Nasu 


in this time of industrial evolution.” 











THE BACKS OF BOOKS 


ALFRED E. HAMILL 


IN recent years such an infinity of chatter, in- 
formed and uninformed, of amiable generalities 
or wise comment on the minutiae of book produc- 
tion has been printed that an angel (which your 
petitioner does not pretend to be) might well 
hesitate to step in. One aspect, however, usually 
escapes remark and we may do well to address 
ourselves to that. 

Most books disappear into the pulp grinder’s 
mill or into whatever engulfing limbo it is which 
reaches out and grasps the millions of volumes 
seen one day and wholly disremembered when 
Christmas comes again. These present no prob- 
lem. Then there are books which are intended 
to be left lying about, for we deceive ourselves if 
we imagine that we have entirely escaped the 
naiveté of the “table-book,” which lent its inno- 
cent respectability to the parlors of our forebears. 
That such creations still exist is readily discern- 
ible from the elaborate decoration of their sides 
and by their total incompatibility to convenient 
housing once the moment of their immediate 
popularity has deceased. One need only recall 
the diverting albums of Mr. Peter Arno’s draw- 
ings which are scarcely Victorian at all. But such 
things are infrequent. 

Most books go on shelves, some remain on one 
shelf or another for centuries and, once shelved, 
their backs assume real importance. By their 
backs ye shall know them till they die. Goethe, 
I think, had the confidence to say that no man 
should write unless he expected a million readers. 
It is to be hoped that he exaggerated, for surely 
most authors and a few publishers believe that 
part at least of their production merits the short 
immortality of shelving. Once there we all know 
the probability of a considerable stay, with or 
without disturbance, and/or cobwebs. In the 
bookcase, whether open or glazed, it is through 
its back only that the marooned volume can 
call for the attention it desires and on the 
other side it is through the back alone that 


the hunter can discover the affinity within. 

There was of course the young lady to whom, 
as her wedding day approached, a kind friend 
suggested a present. “I thought,” said the friend, 
“IT might give you a book.” “Thanks a million,” 
replied the bride-elect, “but we already have 
one.” To this conspicuous equestrienne, golfer or 
contractress the back of her book was no serious 
problem, but to most of us it is. We have more 
sympathy with the other fiancée who announced 
to her maid of honor, “The Smiths have sent us 
such a lovely set of books. No, I don’t know the 
author but, my dear, they’re purple.” 

What, ideally, should the back of a book pre- 
sent? Its first requirement, no doubt, is that it be 
distinctive, distinctive within the limits of good 
taste, and if you are so pedantic as to inquire, 
“What is good taste?” I can only reply, “Good 
taste is what I like.” But I suspect that we can 
agree on the frontiers without much cavil. Let us 
assume that these are established, for none wishes 
his library disturbed by purple bindings with 
pink stripes or decorated with elephants in yel- 
low. Let us proceed. 

The back of a book should be such as will 
enable its owner, or permanent borrower, to iden- 
tify it without fumbling through each of his ten 
pockets for the evasive spectacles. (This assertion 
may convince you, more or less dear reader, that 
the present article is addressed exclusively to oc- 
togenarians. Such is not the case for I have re- 
marked that it is often the ladies of the brightest 
eyes who ask me to read their place cards at 
dinner or their programs at the play.) 

Plainly, it is not desirable that every volume in 
a library should be backed differently from every 
other. This would be possible but the result would 
be too “busy,” too exacting of attention, and 
would forbid those areas of repose in which we 
can comfortably settle down to the realization 
that three feet are Walter Scott and if you do not 
like it you can lump it. There is no compelling 
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BACKS OF BOOKS II 


reason that each volume of a set should much 
differ from its companions, yet a reading glass 
should not be required to differentiate between 
“Tess” and “The Return of the Native.” Is it 
really useful to print on the back of each volume 
of a “set” of Shakespeare, “William Shakespeare 
—Dramatic Works—Volume X—1851,” or the 
like? Would it not be better to say simply 
“Shakespeare—Hamlet” and leave the rest to the 
title page? 

Binders almost invariably try to get too much 
type on book backs. I have at my elbow (and 
should use more often) “The Concise Oxford 
Dictionary of Current English.” It says so on the 
title page, but the back may well bear only the 
words “Dictionary—Oxford.” None is likely to 
confuse this with the multiple-volume and com- 
plete N.E.D. or with any foreign lexicon. I in- 
clude “Oxford” on the back of my concise dic- 
tionary because this is not merely a book printed 
in Oxford or by the Oxford University Press but 
because it is essentially a collection of Oxford 
scholarship. Oxford indeed might well be called 
the author. In general, however, it is difficult to 
see just what useful purpose is served by printing 
the name of the publisher on the back of a book. 
What advertising value for him this has must be 
extremely small and for the owner it is more or 
less of a nuisance. The date of the publication 
would be far more useful. 

Unhappily, a conspicuous example of dull back 
and excessive lettering has recently come from a 
justly renowned press and gives new point to 
these remarks. Carl Rollins to whom I have often 
lifted my cap has designed for the Yale Press a 
definitive Horace Walpole into the many volumes 
of which Wilmarth Lewis is compressing the 
whole Walpolian correspondence with notes 
which are said to comprise a practical encyclo 
pedia of the 18th Century. The matter is impor- 
tant, instructive, and delightful. The backs of 
the books resemble a run of the Congressional 
Record. The cloth is Yale Blue which is more 
encouraging in the “Bowl” than in the library, 
and the lettering is extreme. I have before me 
one volume, the back of which is reproduced on 
this page. 
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To discover this for you it was necessary for 
me to take the book from its shelf into a strong 
light and turn it gently from side to side so as 
not to miss any significant data. Surely this should 
not be required of the reader. Had the book been 
bound in light gray, or even white, and lettered 
boldly in Yale Blue, with just the essentials, how 
simple it might be. “Walpole-Du Deffand” 
with any number of volume the editors wished. 
Wilmarth Lewis is a very competent and gifted 
scholar but he did not write the letters and his 
name is not needed on the back. When any po- 
tential reader sees 30 volumes of Walpole he will 
not suppose they were edited by any other Lewis 
(not even by John L.). Wilmarth Lewis’s enthu- 
siasm and scholarship need no such illegible pub- 
licity. 

It has been pointed out to me recently that if 
publishers could be persuaded to restrict the let- 
tering on the backs of their books within limits 
approaching reason, an enormous amount of gild- 
ing would be saved. Cutting down, let us say, the 
number of characters on the Yale Walpole just 
mentioned from 135 to 25 would not economize 
quite so much as might at first appear because the 
new letters would no doubt be bolder, but even 
at that a saving of 7% to % might be expected. 
Having achieved this economy the binder might 
then be persuaded once more and for the remain- 
ing letters to use actual gold. It is easy to damn as 
“quaint” the bindings of the Romantic period 
and some are frankly comic, but their gilding 
does last and preserves for years a freshness un- 
attainable by volumes which now would be deco- 
rated or titled in baser metals. Gold is gold and 
nothing else. There is no substitute or alternate 
and attempts to find one result only in shoddiness. 

But there are worse offenders. It is not easy to 
understand the assurance of publishers who toss 
out books like fritters without so much as a title 
on their backs. Yet such come from Our Very 
Best. During the past three years I have had no 
less than sixty volumes lettered on their backs by 
hand in order that they shall not be permanently 
anonymous on my shelves. In contrast, and by the 
way, I have a 1496 Plutarch which is lettered both 


fore and aft, the latter in the manner of a fore- 
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edge painting. It seems to me that the 15th Cen- 
tury practice was better than ours. 

Then there is color. It is all very well to bind 
a book in a lively green, but if that green js 
fugitive and within a very few years will show a 
back of mossy gray the effect is lamentable. Not 
only does that destroy the whole appearance of 
the book but renders it practically unidentifiable, 
One cannot read gold letters on a gray ground 
without difficulty. The early editions of G. B. 
Shaw are somewhat of a case in point and there 
are countless others. 

Here it may be well to comment on the bind- 
ings favored in Italy. These are often of vellum 
which does not well accommodate itself to our 
climate and our artificial heating. But the backs 
do not fade and a certain variety in lettering pre- 
serves for them an almost deathless distinction. 
Also these prevent undue darkness in a library 
and the creation of those “coal holes” made by 
many books bound in dark cloth or leather. Vel- 
lum, however, is not the only light material avail- 
able. A white, buff, or light gray buckram can 
well be lettered. It may soil. In fact it is almost 
sure to soil, but what of that? I do not notice 
collectors shying off from incunabula because 
their vellum tends to deepen. It may shock some 
exquisites but it is true that all vellum bindings 
were at one time almost white, and again, why 
not? 

We have a strange traditional notion that a 
library should be dark and dismal. This may be 
somewhat of a prenatal inheritance from the days 
of phoney Gothic. A library properly should be a 
bright and airy room in which books are allowed 
to express their individuality. One can only fancy 
that the dark library was suited best to the Sun- 
day afternoon nap, and I suspect there is some- 
thing in that. 

The backs of books can be distinguished by 
their color, their shape, their words, by the pat- 
tern of their lettering or by their labels. I men- 
tion shape because there is no compelling reason 
why all books without plates should have to com- 
promise with the format generally agreed on for 
the current novel. We do have thin books and we 
should have fat books as well. The very form of 
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these offers a comfortable association which can 
well, if occasionally, compensate for a moderate 
awkwardness in handling. As for the thin books 
I dare to assert that all such should be lettered 
lengthwise with the back. This can be a nuisance 
as it may require “cricking” of the neck but if 
always in the same direction this is minimized. 
It may be alleviated actually by emphasis of de- 
sign. Interesting and decorative symbols will 
often identify such a volume without the trouble 
of reading the title at all. 

Labels have rather a bad name. This is because 
when insecurely attached they peel off and also, 
I think, to the casual American a label means a 
rectangle of white paper stuck on a dark back. 
It need not be so. 

A label can be of any color and of a considerable 
variety of material. Paper there is of many hues, 
values, chromas and textures. Leathers are simi- 
larly to be had. There are also cloths, although 
these have not as yet been employed very often 
with success. Experimentally, one may suggest 
those fabrics newly introduced by Du Pont in 
gold and silver. In some edition bindings there 
have appeared lately labels simulated by printing 
directly on the cloth. These are too young yet to 
have proved their value but the very attempt is 
encouraging. Perhaps publishers are arousing 
from their slumbers. 

Labels need not differ from each other only in 
texture and color. There is also shape. The rec- 
tangular form is usual in this country but con- 
tinental binders for a century and a half or more 
have employed round, oval, hexagonal or fancy 
shapes. These may be applied “neat” or sur- 
rounded by decorative gilding. Thus an infinity 
of variation is possible. 

The French have called such labels “Eti- 
quettes” and to my notion they have named them 
well, for it is but common courtesy on the part 
of the publisher to present his book so that a 
buyer readily can see what it is even when on the 
shelves. To do otherwise it is much like sending 
to a friend letters so illegible as to impose upon 
his good nature an unwarrantable tax. There is 
also an “atmosphere” in such matters. It is not 


only practical but pleasant to distinguish a book 
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half across the room. 

As I sit at my desk I discern through the to- 
bacco smoke a pudgy volume. The title page 
reads—‘“Forestiero Illuminato intorno le cose piu’ 
rare e curiose Antiche e Moderne della citta’ di 
Venezia.” It was published in Venice in 1796 
and well I recall the wet evening in Rome in the 
Piazza Capranica when foot-weary after a day in 
the Vatican, I took the ten steps required to peer 
into the window where it lay. The ways were 
wet, the light was poor and it was already late for 
dinner but I entered and bought. Later, another 
spring, I carried it about Venice in more dirty 
weather. I remember all too clearly the many 
mornings when I looked out of my window 
hoping in vain to see the fickle “Fortuna” on the 
roof of the Dogana turn to and stay at the South. 
That did not happen, but as I ferreted out the 
mirrored salone in the Palazzo Dona dalle Rose 
or discovered the famed, or infamous, Ridotto 
off the Merceria, this well-scuffed volume was my 
guide. 

And now as] sit in my leather chair I need not 
cross the room to identify in its gay floral binding 
of old paper my companion of other years: again 
my feet chill with the damp of that other evening 
and once more the mephitic and provocative 
odors rise from the canals. In imagination I draw 
back the heavy curtain from the tall windows and 
listen to the rain-soaked serenaders singing airs 
of Cimarosa and Scarlatti. For how many years 
has that gay binding brought back such and 
sweeter memories to its owners? For very well 
over a century at least. 

But this is a practical age and we should do as 
Romans in New York or Rio. So I set certain 
tentative requirements for the Backs of Books 
and I am hoping you will agree. 

1. The binding shall be of material which as 
long as may be will retain the colors and contrasts 
indicated by the designer. 

2. It shall display the title of the book and 
name of its author with possibly the date, and 
preferably no other type. 

3. It should be so designed as to afford a differ- 
ence and at arm’s length a distinction enabling 
the owner easily to select it from its neighbors. 
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That, after all, is one chief reason why a book 
has a back. 


MR. ROLLINS REPLIES 


My immediate reaction to Mr. Hamill’s criticism 
is one of relief that he has not found me out in the 
secret sins which make me wince even at night! 
I cannot feel so strongly about that Walpole back- 
stamp as he does. Item: it is stamped in genuine 
gold leaf—or else the binder has lied to me—and 
has the permanent quality Mr. Hamill justly es- 
teems. Or did he prefer that it should be in imi- 
tation gold, and so, fading, remove the offense 
from his sight? Item: it does give, in very con- 
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crete form, the contents of the volume which 
“WALPOLE-Du DEFFAND” would not do, 
Item: it relieves the monotony of the solid blue 
cloth, and so resembles the decorated backstrips 
of extra-bound volumes. 

With his strictures on backstamps which are 
invisible I am in hearty accord. Something might 
be done toward greater legibility if the binders 
would only punch the dies deeper into the fabric, 
but they seem unwilling to do this. At the moment 
(January, 1944) it would probably be inviting 
suicide to ask a binder to do anything, but per- 
haps after the war we can work some reforms 
along the line Mr. Hamill suggests. 


Cart P. Rottins 





THE BOOK ARTS IN THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 


N. ORWIN RUSH 


. if I am asked to point to the greatest 
achievements of William Morris I will find them 
in the printed books produced by the disciples 
whom he inspired,” writes Douglas C. McMur- 
trie in The Book. 

Not every college library can inspire a Bruce 
Rogers or a Daniel Berkeley Updike as Morris 
has done, but a college library might well con- 
sider it a great achievement to interest college 
students, if only a few, in the pleasures of well- 


made books. This may be accomplished through 


a book arts collection if it is gathered with dis- 
crimination and made easily accessible. 

Many college libraries in America have been 
zealous to maintain rare book collections of in- 
terest and value. It is now becoming the accepted 
practice to develop collections expressive of the 
book arts. Whereas the prevailing rare book col- 
lections give emphasis to the rare, curious, and 
unique, regardless of merits in appearance and 
condition—the book arts endeavor to set forth 
the aesthetic manifestations of bookmaking at 
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BOOK ARTS IN COLLEGE LIBRARY 


their best. Examples of incunabula and first edi- 
tions may be found in the book arts collection, 
to be sure, but not primarily for the sake of their 
rarity or scarcity. Books are selected rather for 
their quality of exalting standards of art and 
craftsmanship—and as such exert an intellectual 
influence upon those who use them. 

We, at the Colby College Library, have been 
building up a collection relating to the book arts 
in which we may take pride, feeling that it is 
achieving its object in revealing to students the 
manifold arts of well-made books. Just as those 
who make good books find that they sell, those 
libraries which show off well-designed books find 
that they are used. In the five short years since 
the inception of the Colby Book Arts Collection, 
it has proved to be an element of aesthetic educa- 
tional influence with students, to many of whom 
the conception of a book was all too often asso- 
ciated merely with a matter-of-fact every-day 
utility. The Collection was established through 
the generosity of gifts from the personal library 
of Dr. Edward F. Stevens, retired librarian of 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York. Through 
Dr. Stevens’ wise counsel the Collection has 
grown until it has become one of the Library’s 
outstanding features. 

Fortunately collections of the book arts can be 
built up creditably at moderate cost. The books 
should be gathered with care and with under- 
standing of material and typographic virtues. 
This implies conforming to refinement in taste 
and feeling in the printed page and its decoration, 
rather than seeking for the elaborate and striking. 
The extreme restraint of the Cobden-Sanderson’s 
Doves Press is no less meritorious than the rich 
adornment of the Kelmscott of Morris. 

Examples from notable presses of all times, and 
from commercial, institutional and private 
presses of recent times, with incidental printing 
of many expressions—booklets, broadsides, speci- 
men pages, fascimiles, printers’ marks and type 
designs, never so richly diversified as now—go to 
make up the book arts collection and give it char- 
acter and variety. 

Such a collection might well include representa- 
tive examples of bookmaking and manuscript 
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material which would give the history of the 
development of the book. 

The earliest printed books were in all respects 
truly works of art. The Gutenberg Bible, the first 
book printed from movable type, stands pre- 
eminent among them. These early printed books, 
no doubt, were patterned after the superb vellum 
tomes wrought by monks in cloisters and scrip- 
toria at the time when the art of calligraphy, 
elaborated by rubricating and miniature painting, 
had reached its zenith. 

As long as printing, like manuscript copying, 
was devoted almost wholly to religious items 
demanding stateliness and beauty appropriate to - 
sacred subjects, it expressed a high and fine artis- 
tic endeavor, as well as master craftsmanship. 
The earliest secular texts of a later. date were re- 
produced with a conscious sense of the refine- 
ments so far associated with printing. Thus, the 
Aldines were examples of excellent design in 
typography though unassuming as books. 

Without following through the decadence of 
the printing art as it lapsed into a trade and 
monopoly, we observe the great shadow obscur- 
ing its artistic claims, when in the early roth 
century the inevitable invention of the power- 
press made speed the essential. At the middle 
of the century wood-pulp paper made cheapness 
indispensable; then type-setting gave way to ma- 
chines for type-casting and composition. The 
atrocities of bad taste in the designing of type 
and its display, and the indifferent making of 
books at this time brought insistent demands for 
a reformation. 

The apostle of reform arose in the person of 
William Morris in England who, dissatisfied 
with the manner in which his own writings had 
been published, inaugurated the Revival of Print- 
ing. His Kelmscott Press reflected the glories of 
the making of books in early and mediaeval 
times. Throughout the half-century since then, 
the tradition and inspiration of Morris have per- 
sisted in England and America, and the Book 
Arts have become loyal again to beauty and sin- 
cerity in form, design and detail of execution. 
Modern and present-day presses and bookmakers 


have surpassed all precedents as may be seen in 
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the annual exhibitions throughout the nation by 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts. 

Conspicuous among the Arts of the Book the 
art of illustration has honored place, offering a 
wealth of opportunity to study and portray the 
fascinating story of illustrating through the cen- 
turies, by hand, in wood and metal, and by mod- 
ern chemical methods. 

Bookbinding claims recognition also. The sad 
status of modern publishers’ “casings” pleads for 
acquaintance with quality in material, design and 
decoration in the covers of the book, honoring its 
contents, as shown in both the vellum of the 
early printers and the crushed levant, tree-calf, 
and inlaying of modern fine binding. Not to be 
overlooked are the designs by recognized artists 
on cloth-bound publishers’ editions of the happy 
days when “book-jackets” were only “dust-wrap- 
pers” to protect the pride, not to hide the shame 
of the book’s exterior. 

Bookplates will suggest themselves as related 
to a book arts collection, though only a minor 
affiliate. Ex Libris is, at the moment, out of favor 
with the less discerning collector whose pursuit 
has been diverted to other forms of collecting. 
There is no question that the art of bookplates 
has depreciated due to the widespread idea that a 
crude label of one’s own devising with pen and 
ink could qualify. But a very selective small col- 
lection of Ex Libris, representative of true artists 
in the field and often associated with literary and 
public characters whose libraries they graced, 
lends attraction in contemplating the intimacy 
of books and men. 
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A book arts collection will want, naturally, to 
include items of local interest. It might well be 
within keeping to show the development of 
printing within the locality or state. In Colby’s 
collection the Mosher and Southworth-Anthoen- 
sen imprints occupy a conspicuous place. It is with 
much satisfaction that we point out to students 
the great similarity between the contemporary 
Thomas Bird Mosher and Kelmscott items in our 
collection. 

The Colby Library has found it very much 
worth-while to include letters from some of the 
outstanding men associated with the Graphic 
Arts such as Emery Walker, D. B. Updike and 
Bruce Rogers. The contents of such letters, natu- 
rally, pertain to books and bookmaking. Three 
such letters from our collection were included 
recently in a little volume edited by Dr. Stevens 
and published by the Southworth-Anthoensen 
Press of Portland under the title, “Three Letters 
from BR & EW.” 

A well-designed emblem adds distinction to a 
book arts collection. The emblem appearing at 
the end of this article is the one chosen for Col- 
by’s Book Arts Collection. It is a wood engraving 
designed by E. H. New proclaiming, “Even as 
runners they pass on the lamp of life.” 

Incidentally, the gathering together of an at- 
tractive collection of books gives a fascinating 
diversion from the more routine aspects of a li- 
brarian’s life. A book arts collection does some- 
what the same for a library that a masterpiece 
of art does for the home. 
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ALMOST any printer who was an apprentice in 


the 1890's recalls with a measure of awe some 
master craftsman in his shop who could produce 
curved rule. That this expert, after working brass 
rule into beautiful ogees for a job, put it into his 
pocket for safekeeping, went out for refreshment 
and returned three days later, himself and the rule 
unrecognizably battered, is part of printing tradi- 
tion. 

Why curve rule? Isn’t straightness its particular 
virtue? 

Sixty years ago there were but two common 
means of getting a curved line from which to 
print: engraving it in metal or engraving it in 
wood. To print from the metal engraving re- 
quired a special press. If types were to be used 
with the curved line, two printing operations were 
necessary, and that doubled costs. Consequently 
metal engraving was restricted to title-pages and 
illustrations in de luxe books and other expensive 
work. Wood engraving (which had been made 
respectable by Bewick) was the only feasible 
adornment for cheaper work; its raised lines could 
be printed together with types. But a fine curved 
line was unpredictable in wood. Even in the end- 
grain of a block of the most uniform texture it was 
apt to break under the pressure of printing. 

Brass rule, however, had strength greater than 
that of type. The printer knew from daily experi- 
ence that he could print the finest of hairlines from 


brass rule, while a coarse woodcut line might 
splinter. Light brass rule was flexible. It could be 
bent with the fingers. Why, then, couldn’t he be 
independent of the engraver and curve his own 
lines for decoration? He could make any sort of 
semicircle or flourish that he needed to add inter- 





est to a piece of job printing or to dress up a title- 
page. Once this point dawned, everybody won- 
dered why he hadn’t thought of it before. In the 
late 1880's rule curving rose to such a furor that 
it was in danger of suicide by its own extrava- 
gances; just then the photo-engraved line cut 
emerged; it could reproduce any sort of a curved 
pen line; the death was murder rather than sui- 
cide. 

When rule curving was first practiced should be 
fixed with certainty by some historian of typog- 
raphy. There is evidence of it on the title-page of 
the second volume of the ingenious John John- 
son’s Typographia, London, 1824. In the archi- 
tectural border one piece of rule is curved at the 
ends to suggest an architrave, others are bent a 
little to give entasis to the columns. In a broadside 
issued by Johnson in the summer of 1824 (Typo- 
graphia has an advertisement for it) the idea was 
carried further. A composition something over 
13 x 18 inches, it consists of an arch in perspective 
supported by ten pillars enclosing a monument to 
the memory of William Caxton, the whole “exe- 
cuted with brass rules and flowers.” A copy is in 
the Typographic Library at Columbia University. 
This was an attempt to get the effect of engrav- 
ing with materials at the letterpress printer’s dis- 
posal. Did this use of curved rule have a prece- 
dent? At any rate, it succeeded in starting no 
vogue. 

It was when American printers were driven to 
seek novelties by the growing demands of adver- 
tising—a lusty youngster in the *80’s—that they 
came upon curved rule. They found it at an op- 
portune moment. They had exhausted bold type- 
faces and almost worn out “fancy” ones; they had 
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used reiteration, exclamation points, uphill slopes, 
admonitory “fists” and reverse effects of white on 
black (accomplished by taking a cast of types and 
printing from the mold rather than by a photo- 
graphic negative as we should do it now) until 
all had ceased to have effect. With curved rule 
they could emulate the sign writer, freely twisting 
lines of words into arches or undulations and fill- 
ing up the resultant odd spaces with a luxuriation 
of squiggles—architects called them vermificula- 
tion. It behooved the industrious apprentice to 
learn rule curving. 

The United States was producing some of the 
noisiest advertising in the world and Chicago was 
the center of the cacophony. From Chicago ema- 
nated The Inland Printer (now a dignified sexa- 
genarian ). In the sixth number of its first volume, 
that for March, 1884, the trend of the times was 
apparent. The “Hints to Apprentices” department 
advised, “In making designs in curved rulework, 
the compositor need only be limited by the range 
of his own ideas, as brass rule may be curved and 
twisted into every conceivable form, and with the 
aid of a file the face of the rule can be varied in 
thickness and made to join at any point with other 
rules in the job.” Two comparatively simple illus- 
trations were shown, a border which gave the 
effect of having come loose and curled up at the 
corner, and circular motives for a suggested cata- 
log cover. The technique of curving was not de- 
scribed; a knowledge of it was taken for granted; 





CURVED RULE 


but the putting together of these examples was 
described. 

For the curled corner “the bottom rule needs to 
be bent at a sufficient curve to meet the end of the 
perpendicular rule already bent, and the addition 
of a thin rule reaching from the point of the angle 
to the outer edge of the curve will give the outline 
of a scroll corner. The addition of a few rules to 
form a shading will make the corner complete, 
and the number and length of the shading lines 
will be determined by the size and sweep of the 
scroll. If a border is used in addition to the rule, 
as in our illustration, the few pieces near the 
curve and the angle will need cutting down to 
properly fill the space they should occupy.” The 
curled or bent-over corner—a reminiscence of 
calling card etiquette—remained a chic feature 
of job printing till the end of the century. 

An edifying example “of what may be accom. 
plished by the attentive student” was shown in 
The Inland Printer for May, 1884: a letterhead 
design of ribbons and cartouches all made of 
curved rule. It is pleasantly balanced and a marvel 
of neat workmanship; it serves in the heading for 
this article. Used for a letterhead it would have 
been far more chaste than the average design of its 
day. Curved rule is at its best in a simple, direct 
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How far the apt apprentice could go is seen in 
December, 1887. Here 


harles F. Libbie, Jr., of 
for competition” which, 
ri-kari about it. 


or in a modest ef- 
ked out by John our Chicago magazine of 
nland George C. Thayer and C 
Boston show a “specimen 
for all its verve, has an air of ha 


curvilinear design such as this, 
fort like the cross and crown wor 
P. Weyant of Philadelphia, shown in The I 
Printer of May, 1886—its sharpness equal to that 


of any engraving. 
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THE WINNING HAND FOR 1890 





The design is well organized: a flagpole holds to- 
gether a ring and interlaced pennants or ribbons 
which have the restless power of Norse strapwork. 
None of the lettering (except Thayer’s name) is 
unreadably twisted. The motto on the flag disarms 
criticism. Were the devisers very young; are they 
still alive? Note that the thinning of the lines in 
the ring was achieved by filing. 

Many a rule bender met his Waterloo in at- 
tempting to do something pictorial, even photo- 
graphic. If he could not simplify a subject to a few 
expressive lines he got very indifferent results. 
A sad lack of feeling for line is conspicuous in 
most of the examples. Yet the line, such as it was 
in things like the calendar head, “The Winning 
Hand for 1890,” by the Marshall Printing Com- 
pany of Marshalltown, Iowa (Inland Printer, 
January, 1890), gained a certain unmerited crisp- 


ness from the use of rule. And considered as pub- 
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licity this work was far superior to the average of 
the era. 

What has been discussed so far was folk art, 
unselfconscious and uninventive. By way of 
France there arrived in the 1880’s a strange welter 
of influences to react upon the receptive Ameri- 
can printer. Among them was an obsession with 
curved line—beginning in metalwork if indeed 
not in curved brass rule—which culminated jn 
the meaningless whiplashes of art nouveau. There 
was a fascination with Japanese prints and tex- 
tiles. Aubrey Beardsley, arch representative of the 
fin de siécle, flaunts both serpentine line and Japa- 
nese flavor. To the average citizen of the ’go’s 
these influences, seeming to reek of prurience, 
were repugnant. Yet they hit the printer on the 
prairie via The Inland Printer while they were 
still the dernier cri in Paris. Whether he under- 
stood them or not he imitated the sophistications 
he saw. An amazing design by Foster, Roe & 
Crone, Art Printers, to advertise the Illinois Type 
Founding Company of Chicago, appeared as a 
color insert in The Inland Printer of November, 
1888. 

At first it looks impossible save as lithographic 
printing. Yet it is all letterpress. In the center, 
stone texture is suggested by pale blue spatter- 
work. At the top and bottom are wafted bands of 
dull red thistledown (units of the “Astral” border 
of the Union Type Company, Chicago). Half off 
the page at the lower right corner is a bulldog’s 
head, shaded with more spatterwork. This was 
produced by a process variously called chaos-type, 
owl-type, or selenography: ink was spattered or 











Abstraction of rule and typographic units by Foster, Roe & Crone, from The American Art Printer, May-June 1887 
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partly rubbed off; then the uncovered part of the 
plate was etched; the ink pattern remained as a 
raised printing surface. The meandering borders, 





central motive and underlining of the ink maker’s 
name in the advertisement are curved rule printed 
in dark blue. Red curved rule quivers under the 
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advertiser’s name in black; superimposed upon it 
is a dizzy dance of red dots. This is more than a 
parody of some French poster. The sensitivity of 
the curved rule shows past mastery of the me- 
dium. 

The meanderings at the horizontal edges are 
produced by bundles of hairline rules around a 
heavier one jabbed by a chisel into a sort of barbed 
wire; all seem to have been curved together. The 
effect is rough and wiry. The central ring, as 
smooth as a trumpet note, is a breath-taking tour 
de force. See the perfect joining where the tail 
cuts through—the delicate fanning out of the tail 
and of the “morning glory” at the top—the slick 
backbend of the little queue. If one did not re- 
member that Louis Sullivan was producing orna- 
ment of equal refinement in Chicago in 1888, it 
would be incredible for the time and place. 

Such skill in manipulation and free design was 
not an isolated example. Business cards for John 
Polhemus, composed by R. L. S. of New York 
and reproduced in The Inland Printer of June, 
1889, and for “The Cabinet,” composed by 
G. F. M. of Chicago (in the same the year before) 
exhibit curving line altogether as calligraphic. 

In the March-April, 1888, number of The 
American Art Printer, a short-lived but ebullient 
paper published in New York, a writer observes, 
“We have been accustomed to read in European 
typographic journals repeated screeds against the 
‘barbaric wildness’ of American designs in type- 
making, and especially against what they called 
the ‘American system’ of brass-rule manipulation 
in job composition.” He goes on to say that the 
Germans have taken up rule manipulation, de- 
spite their literary dislike of the Americanism, 
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but with “a finicky preference for almost infini- 
tesimal detail which Americans with their bold, 
free ideas would rarely imitate, both on account 
of its pettiness and of its waste of time.” 

Even the English came to rule curving. Fine 
Printing by George Joyner, London, 1895, shows 
the use of the job-printing device in a book of 
some pretence. The chapter openings, very Nip- 
ponese, have a combination of motives geometric 
and floral; the rules are softened with little termi- 
nal curves. Change the typeface to a sanserif, omit 
the flowers and this would pass for the “organic” 
typography of the 1930’s. 

Ten years ago, when I had only heard of curved 
rule, knowing nothing of how it was produced, | 
warmed to its possibilities and tried some. My 
tools were a small vise, a mallet and a couple of 
pairs of pliers. I proceeded by trial and error. It 
was simple enough to get an angular bend. The 
brass rule was clamped in the vise and hammered 
over toa right angle with the mallet. Then, taking 
it out and pounding it further on the bench top, 
the angle could be widened or narrowed. Curves 
were another matter. Holding one end of the rule 
in pliers in my left hand, I tried to bend it with 
another pair in my right. A smooth curve, espe- 
cially a small one, was difficult to bend; rule so 
handled had a tendency to go askew so that it 
would not stand type high. But by choosing a 
simple motive I managed, in spite of my crude 
technique, to make a few lengths of rule conform 
to the curves I envisioned. Then I placed the rules 
in proper relationship on a level surface, fenced in 
the design with a frame of light wood less than 
type high and fixed them in position by pouring 
a bed of plaster of Paris around them. When this 
had set the frame was locked up like any block 
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Golding’s Curving Machine 


with types and furniture. A thousand impres- 
sions were printed from the rules without their 
working loose; undoubtedly they were good for 
a much longer run. To be on the safe side I could 
have embedded the rules in molten lead, or had 
an electroplate made of them. 

After this experiment I discovered that the rule 
curvers of the classic period had used special 
equipment. They had a little machine consisting 
of a series of graduated brass segments between 
any one of which rule could be placed to get arcs 
of varying size. A clamp was placed over the top; 
by turning a screw one forced the rule into a curve 
between the segments acting as dies. A modern 
development of this machine is on the market. It 
uses all kinds of dies to produce any desired curve. 
There was another old curving machine which 
worked like a wringer: the rule passed between 
rollers run by a crank, coming out in endless 
waves. Where mechanical uniformity was desired 
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The Bartholomew Twister 


these machines were indispensable but for freely 
flowing curves they were useless. 

A machine with segments to form curves up to 
eight inches in diameter cost $18; the wringer 
cost $21.50. It is unlikely that the average job 
printer invested in such frills. For $4 he could 
get two metal posts fixed in a plate which could 
be screwed to a table top, and a device with a 
wooden handle and a metal grip to hold one end 
of a piece of rule. So gripped the rule could be 
drawn between the posts and twisted into any 
curve that the operator could manage. By the way, 
“bent,” “twisted,” “curved” and “wrinkled” were 
interchangeable terms, though one might con- 
sider rule handled with the device known as a 


The “Printers” Curving Machine 
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“twister’—the posts and grip—twisted rule, and 
that handled with the others curved. The twister 
of C. E. Bartholomew, 22 College Place, New 
York City, was advertised in The Inland Printer: 
“The country printer’s delight. . . . Curving and 
twisting a pleasure. . . . No waiting in line at the 
curving machine.” Golding & Company and 
Schniedewend & Lee of Chicago were offering 
their curving machines in the ’80’s. Today J. F. 
Helmold & Brother of Chicago (established 1881) 
normally specialize in rule bending equipment. 
This is used for curving the sharp-edged rule 
which perforates and punches paper and card- 
board for boxes and other cut-out paperwork. 
Samuel Whybrew in the second edition of The 
Progressive Printer, Rochester, 1882, admitted 
that rule curving was not one of the easiest tasks 
for the apprentice. He had found that heating 
the metal before curving it was unsatisfactory and 
that hammering rule over a curved surface to get 








the required shape was worthless. He recom- 
mended rule of lead rather than brass; it could be 
curved with the fingers. Where a curving machine 
was not available, he suggested that brass rule 
could be laid over the jaws of a vice open three- 
quarters of an inch and struck over the gap with 
a narrow-edged hammer. “Continue to strike with 
one hand and move the rule gradually to and from 
you with the other. The rule will curl upwards 
as you strike and you will soon learn to curve the 
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A suggested alphabet to be bent of brass rule 
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Alphabets of nineteenth-century embroidery stamps 
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thickest brass rule made.” For poster design 
curves he recommended thin pine reglet soaked in 
water until it could be bent in and out among 
quadrats, then clamped in shape by the locking 
of the chase. Curved rule was often held in place 
by the printer’s regular assortment of furniture. 

The fashion for rule curlycues moved type- 
founders to supply stock curves. Their catalogs 
offered flourishes and bends, circular, elliptical 
and serpentine, with quadrats to fit them. Why- 
brew looked upon these, quite rightly, as “awk- 
ward clumsy arrangements, occupying more space 
in the job than can many times be afforded, and 
forcing the printer to conform to just the shape 
of the slugs, whether he wishes to or not.” All 
the fun of curved rule was in being able to shape 
it freely into whatever one pleased. 

Similar to the printer’s use of curved rule was 
that of the textile printing block maker’s. Metal 
strips, often of brass, were fixed into wood bases 
for stamping linear designs on cotton. The calico 
printer achieved delicate spiderwebs of pattern 
with metal strips and stippled effects with wires 
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fastened endwise in blocks. Embroidery stamps 
were made in the same way. Their letters and 
numerals helped the housewife in initialing and 
marking linens. Lawrence B. Romaine of Middle- 
boro, Massachusetts, owns two alphabets of em- 
broidery stamps and a set of numerals, impres- 
sions of which he has kindly made for me. They 
are shown here in ink tracings as examples of 
what the Victorians accomplished with wire and 
metal strips. 

Curved rule has applications for modern print- 
ing, especially when the designer and printer are 
one. Exactly the right sort of initial letter can be 
twisted to go with a page of sanserif type; some- 
thing lacy in the romantic manner can be con- 
cocted; or an individual character can be given 
a title word or logogram. Simple linear patterns 
can be produced for headbands and tailpieces 
when such fillers are desirable. Outline drawings 
of Picasso-like precision can be shaped. The crisp, 
metallic look of the medium suits the neoclassic, 
the mechanistic or the direct contemporary mode. 

And when playfulness and fantasy are the 
mood, the ogees of the rule curving machine can 
be revived. Norman Forgue (of Chicago) has 
bent Ludlow slugs into a circle for a Robert Sid- 
ney Dickens announcement. This could be done 
as well with Linotype slugs of letters or fleurons. 
Line by line a page of text could be curved into 
undulations. What we must beware is the deadly 
facility of the trick! 
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Le Monde a I’envers. Copper plate. Rome, xviii century 














THE WORLD TURNED UPSIDE DOWN PRINTS 


HARRY B. WEISS 


ALTHOUGH long since replaced by other types 
of amusing prints, such drolleries as The World 
Turned Upside Down were popular at one time 
or another and in all European countries, from 
Rome in the sixteenth century to France in the 
early part of the nineteenth century and innumer- 
able representations occurred in /’imagerie popu- 
laire of all European countries. Many persons will 
insist that the whole world at present is “upside 
down,” but the “upsidedownness” of many of 
these old prints is of a kind showing particular 
customs or situations in reverse. Such imaginary 
or impossible happenings apparently suited the 
elementary tastes and childlike intelligence of 
large numbers of the various populations. 

The sixteenth century Italian prints were some- 
times from copper plates and the illustrations 
were either colored or plain. Those which were 
published in France, Holland and Belgium in 
later centuries were frequently printed from wood 
engravings, and the sheets, varying from 27 x 
36 cm. to 47 x 58 cm., carried from four to twenty- 
four separate woodcut scenes. Sometimes four 
sheets, each containing four woodcuts, would be 
glued together to form a larger sheet. They were 
published by various firms along with other prints 
mainly of a religious nature, and continued to 
satisfy popular taste over a long period of years. 

The earliest pictures were frequently used to 
illustrate proverbs and on the whole they were 
not so much concerned with the physical “upside- 
downness,” which became more apparent in later 
years. For example, the first picture on I/ Mondo 
Alla Riversa, published at Rome in the sixteenth 
century and reproduced herewith, illustrates an 
old proverb which says—to place a cart before 
oxen is to postpone that which should have been 
done first. And the very last illustration is en- 
titled— 


“Now that a thief is mounted and the king has 
been left afoot, you see how fickle is fortune.” 


On the other hand, a few are fantastic such as the 
ships on the mountain top in the second row and 
the birds nesting in the sea in the fourth row. 

A much later Italian copper print of the eight- 
eenth century entitled // Mondo Al Rouerscio 
Ossia Il Costume Moderno, or The World Upside 
Down, That Is, Modern Life, reproduced here- 
with, appears to illustrate a sort of social “upside- 
downness.” The second picture in the first row de- 
picts a chambermaid who believes herself to be 
superior to her mistress, and the third is entitled 
“A false and villainous friend under the peaceful 
appearance of a lamb will take advantage of you.” 
In the bottom row, the penultimate illustration is 
entitled—“For a man who was not born an ass 
it is very difficult to be treated as such.” 

In some Italian prints, the meanings of the pic- 
tures are not always clear until the text is read, 
but this is not true for many other World Turned 
Upside Down prints, some of which carried no 
text at all beneath the scenes. 

For example, in the French print entitled Oule 
Monde a Rebours, published by LeLoup at Mans 
toward the end of the eighteenth century, even 
the single line of text beneath each scene is hardly 
necessary because the pictures themselves convey 
the ideas. Thus the laborers are pulling the 
plough, the horse is directing the miller and curry- 
ing the groom. In another LeLoup print of the 
nineteenth century, the scenes are equally plain. 
The fish catches a man, the mule conducts the 
gardener, the ox slaughters the butcher and the 
sun and moon are on the earth while the town 
is above the clouds. These and related scenes were 
brought out over and over by various publishers 
in European cities. 

Another example is The World Turned Upside 
Down print that circulated in Holland and Bel- 
gium. The accompanying reproduction is of one 
that was brought out by Glenisson and Son about 
the middle of the nineteenth century. The text, 
which is in French and Dutch, is hardly necessary. 
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A French print of the end of the xviii century published by LeLoup, Mans. Original 31 x 40 cm. 
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Another French print by LeLoup, brought out in the xix century. Original 31 x 41 cm. 











WORLD UPSIDE DOWN PRINTS 


The maid is courting the man, the mistress carries 
provisions, the master serves his servant, the 
wheelbarrow is upside down, the horse drives the 
groom and shoes the blacksmith, the ox leads the 
man to market, the bear makes the master dance, 
the hunter holds the gun backwards, and so on. 

In eighteenth century England, the World 
Turned Upside Down idea was disseminated in a 
different physical shape. There it appeared as a 
small 12mo, 24 page chapbook, with woodcut 
illustrations and with considerable text in verse. 
Most of these chapbooks were published in Lon- 
don, the title of the most popular being The 
World Turned Upside-Down; or, the Folly of 
Man: exemplified In Twelve comical Relations 
upon Uncommon Subjects. 

The twelve “uncommon” subjects, which are 
illustrated by twelve woodcuts, include the ox 
turned farmer, the ox turned butcher, the horse 
turned groom and the sun, moon and earth trans- 
posed, all of which appeared in the prints that 
circulated earlier in continental Europe. In addi- 
tion, there are accounts dealing with a wife who 
saddles household duties upon her husband, with 
a duel between two palfreys, each mounted upon 
a groom, over a filly, with a squire who kills his 
wife and her lackey, and others involving the 
follies of mankind rather than any “upsidedown- 
ness.” The language and ideas are frequently 
coarse and the verses are far from poetical. 

In contrast to this there circulated in England 
about 1820 a gay little penny chapbook for chil- 
dren, with twenty-nine woodcuts, under the title 
The World Turned Upside Down, or No News, 
and Strange News. This was published by J. Ken- 
drew of York, and followed the tradition of the 
earlier continental prints. And in addition the up- 
side down theme made its appearance in a series of 
“dramatic tales” published in London about 1831, 
the title being The World Turned Upside Down: 
or Harlequin Reformer. This particular title was 
originally a pantomime in which the inhabitants 














31 
of the earth complain through an emissary to the 
court of Jupiter that, owing to the tipsy habits of 
Atlas, the earth is not as steady as it might be. 
In the ensuing argument Atlas becomes indig- 
nant and throws the earth off his shoulders. It 
alights in the sun’s orbit, going in a reverse direc- 
tion and causes among other things, the males to 
become females and vice versa. 

In America, so far as I am able to determine, no 
World Turned Upside Down prints were ever 
published. And I do not believe that the continen- 
tal ones circulated here. However, the English 
chapbook version, “decorated with 34 copper 
plate cuts” was apparently brought out by Walters 
and Norman of Philadelphia in 1799. John Nor- 
man was an engraver, publisher and bookseller, 
and John Walters was a miniaturist, publisher and 
bookseller. Their partnership did not endure. In 
fact, they had a bitter controversy over the owner- 
ship of the plates of their World Turned Upside 
Down, which was aired in advertisements in the 
“Packet” and the “Pennsylvania Journal” in vari- 
ous issues in 1799. 

One other edition, a square octavo for children, 
appeared in America in 1814. This too was pub- 
lished in Philadelphia by Wm., Charles, early 
caricaturist, engraver and publisher of children’s 
books. It is entitled The World Turned Upside 
Down, or the Wonderful Magic Lantern. Illus- 
trated with Elegant Engravings. It contains four- 
teen pages of text in verse and seven engraved 
plates including the frontispiece on such topics as 
the boy turned giant, the feather turned finery, 
the ass turned elephant, the game turned sports- 
man, etc., and some of the stories have morals. 

The imaginary World Turned Upside Down of 
the early popular prints and chapbooks disap- 
peared more than a hundred years ago, and it is 
revived briefly herein because of its antiquarian 
interest and because upsidedownness of one sort 
or another, imaginary or actual, has always been a 
characteristic of the world. 














A World Turned Upside Down print which circulated in Belgium and Holland about the middle of 
the xix century. Each scene 51 x 77 mm. 
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From Dean’s Modern Round Hand Copies, 1808, engraved by P. Maverick. 
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From Dean’s Set of Small Hand, 1808, engraved by T. Wightman. 
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Practical Penmanship, 18 30, introduced “muscular movement” into America. Twenty years later 


Spencerian and Duntonian followed this Carstairian lead, and later still came Palmer Method. 
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BEFORE SPENCERIAN 





A Development of B. F. Foster and the American System 


THOMSON H. 


“THE history of writing,” says Stanley Morison, 
“is the history of variations and their causes.” He 
suggests as the chief causes of variation, the neces- 
sity for speed, the reservation of special hands for 
special purposes, and change of the nature of 
materials, tools, and their manner of employ- 
ment. 

In 1805 Henry Dean of Salem, Massachusetts, 
published An Analytical Guide to Penmanship. 
This impressively gotten-up writing book in- 
cluded an extensive history of chirography, de- 
rived from the Englishman Astle’s eighteenth- 
century work, and an analysis of letter forms 
derived from the American John Jenkins. It in- 
cluded, too, an aspect of calligraphic pedagogy 
that was to become of increasing interest to later 
nineteenth-century penmen, an analysis of the 
movements of the hand and arm. Dean distin- 
guishes these parts of the art of writing carefully. 
He says, “Penmanship is Speculative and Prac- 
tical.” 

Dean is convinced that fine penmanship is pri- 
marily dependent on imagination and on the un- 
derstanding of letter forms, and only secondarily 
on rules for execution and practice. “To write ac- 
cording to the rules laid down, is no doubt, a very 
important part of our plan; but till the pupil 
enters thoroughly into the spirit of order, he has 
attained, at best, a very partial acquaintance with 
the art. To acquire it in perfection, he must, as 
we have before repeatedly observed, have both 
invention and taste. . . . Till the pupil has ac- 
quired correct ideas, it is not by writing a great 
deal that improvement is made.”? 

But Dean analyzes the performance of writing 
as well as the letters themselves. He examines the 


Mntroduction to The English Writing Masters by Am- 
brose Heal (Cambridge, 1931). 
“Dean, Henry, Analytical Guide, p. 94. 


LITTLEFIELD 


movements of the hand and arm: “There are 
three sorts of movements in writing; the small, 
the medium and the great movement. The small 
movement, is that which is made only with the 
thumb and two fingers, which hold the pen, and 
is used in making the small letters of the round- 
hand alphabet. The medium, comprises the move- 
ment of the thumb, two fingers, (aforesaid) and 
the joint at the wrist, and is used in making the 
great letters of the round text alphabet. The slide 
of the hand along the paper, added to this move- 
ment, gives the name of boldness and freedom, 
by way of excellence. The wrist has no primitive 
operation, it is but seldom moved, and then only 
to follow the motion of the fingers. 

“The grand movement (called command of 
hand) is that which takes in the use of the whole 
arm, and is used in striking capitals, and orna- 
mental strokes. It is a pleasure to see this move- 
ment in the obedient hand of a complete artist.”® 

Dean takes real joy in the beauty of letters and 
of execution. He never submits calligraphy to a 
mere formularization, but forever insists on the 
importance of the penman’s imagination and of 
his visual concept of letter form. With Dean, 
writing is an art and the calligrapher an artist. 
But he doesn’t consider originality a criterion for 
the excellence of handwriting so much as a crafts- 
manlike patterning after established form. 

Henry Dean was a sober and sensible teacher. 
He made good use of the work of his predeces- 
sors, Jenkins and Astle. His pedagogic methods 
were formulated, but not inflexible. They had 
little of the quality of a quick and easy system 
for learning to write. He taught good draftsman- 
ship; even his running hand, his commercial 
hand, is hewn to form. 


8]bid., pp. 81-88. 
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In 1830, Benjamin Franklin Foster, then writ- 
ing-master at the Albany Female Seminary, pub- 
lished a different kind of writing book. This fol- 
lowed the pamphlet published in 1828, called 
Testimonials, in favour of the Carstairian system 
of writing, as taught by Mr. Foster at his estab- 
lishment, No. 84 Broadway, New-York. 

Foster’s book, entitled Practical Penmanship, 
was a restatement of the system propounded by 
Joseph Carstairs of London in 1814. The Carstair- 
ian System, as Foster called it, resulted from the 
necessity for speed in commercial handwriting. 
The English round-hand, or copper-plate hand, 
had been found too laborious for up and coming 
business houses following the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. Current hands, running hands, were com- 
ing into commercial use. In 1830 Foster advanced 
the Carstairian system, a method of teaching that 
laid its emphasis upon the development of habit- 
ual hand and arm movements, primarily utiliz- 
ing the forearm, as a means to rapid mercantile 
chirography. 

Foster writes, in Practical Penmanship, that 
Mr. Carstairs recommends the following general 
principles: 

1. To teach the pupil to form the letters of the 
alphabet by the movement of the arm alone, 
without a separate movement of the fingers. 
2. To teach the movement of the forearm—the 
arm resting on the table near the elbow. 

3. To teach the movement of the fingers. 

4. The combination of the movements.4 


It is evident, in comparing these motions to 
Dean’s, that the forearm movement is the chief 
departure. This movement, as Foster describes it, 
comes from the muscles in the lower part of the 
forearm as the arm rests on the desk. The pen 
moves in response to the muscular action, while 
the flesh of the arm remains stationary on the 
table. This movement permits the penman to 
write with a nervous sort of rapidity. By its very 
nature it conditions the form that the letters will 
assume. It is, of course, possible to shape the let- 
ters after a pattern by drawing with the fingers 
at the same time that the pen depends primarily 
on the forearm for its impetus, but the general 


4Foster, Practical Penmanship, p. xxviii. 
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tendency is for the regular vertical or circular arm 
motion to direct the pen. Dean’s hand and finger 
movements were designed to assist the writer in 
executing a traditional and beautiful letter. The 
new letter that Foster brought to America de- 
rives its characteristics from the special movement 
involved. 

Foster writes, “It may be truly said that it is 
the only system which approaches to an analysis 
of the art; and in which the line is drawn between 
two things which ought never to be confounded, 
viz.: the idea which the mind conceives of the 
forms and proportions of the letters, and the 
mechanical movements, commonly called ‘com- 
mand of hand,’ by which these forms exist on 
paper. But the greatest merit of Carstairs’ system, 
consists not so immediately in this analysis as in 
something which results from it; in calling the 
pupil’s attention to the movements by which 
writing is executed, and thus inducing him to 
study and practise these movements and not con- 
fine his regard to the mere shapes of the letters.”® 

Dean had made the same distinction between 
idea and execution earlier than Carstairs. Foster 
had seen what he describes as “a handsome 
quarto,” Dean’s Analytical Guide, and he admits, 
a few pages later, that Jenkins and others, “had 
simplified the art by reducing all the letters toa 
few elementary strokes.”® But Foster felt that the 
importance of Carstairs lay not so much in his 
making the distinction as in the importance given 
to the aspect of execution.’ Foster is proud that 
Carstairs has made “the mere shapes of the let- 
ters” a far less important consideration than the 
manner of producing them. 

5Ibid., p. XXxii. 

Slbid., p. 34. 

7The exercise of the forearm “is very probably, the most 
valuable article of his [Foster's] whole work. . . . And 
this fore-arm exercise is matter of common knowledge and 
practice with American teachers as well as with Carstairs 
and Foster. The difference is that they make a great matter 
of it, but our author and his followers make less of it.” 
Wrifford’s Chirography (Concord, N.H., 1833), p. 82. lf 
Wrifford hadn’t used his forearm muscles before, he would 
in the future. His interest seemed to be to capitalize on 
Foster’s success by claiming prior right to what he con- 
ceived to be the crux of the new system. See Ray Nash, 


Early Writing Masters in Vermont in Proceedings of the 
Vermont Historical Society, March, 1941. 
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and “I am convinced, from the most decisive expert- 
tars ments, that nothing has so great a tendency to pro- 
atter R , ; 

it” mote the speedy attainment of this art, as the prac- 


tice of large text. It strengthens the muscles, pre- 
vents all cramped and effeminate habits, gives great 
facility of execution, and prepares the pupil to write 





a current hand with freedom and ease.” Foster, 





Penmanship, 1843. 
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Foster recognizes the eventual necessity for 
good letter-form, but he believes that it will take 
care of itself. He says, “The growing taste and 
judgment of each pupil will gradually correct the 
imperfect, awkward, or fantastic forms he may 
have given his letters, but it is not so easy to 
acquire a masterly command of hand by solitary 
practice, where the foundation was not well laid 
in the acquisition of the easiest and most natural 
movements of the hand and arm.”® 

Although he advocated the pupil’s writing in 
large text until he had acquired some concept of 
letter-form, he discouraged habits that would lead 
to painstaking drawing at the expense of free 
writing. He tied the pupil’s fingers together so 
that they would be perfectly immobile until he 
had mastered the forearm motion. “The use of 
the fingers is by all means to be taught; but being 
acquired by the pupil with much greater ease 
than that of the arm and fore-arm, it is better 
that the use of these should be first taught, and 
all use of the fingers in writing be postponed.” 

The thesis of Practical Penmanship is “that 
an habitual movement of the hand and arm 
should be acquired, equally applicable to every 
letter of the alphabet, and producing, by its own 
tendency, the same indication of the letters, and 
the same distance between them.”?!° 

Foster considered the forearm movement the 
“distinguishing feature” of the Carstairian sys- 
tem. He says, “The following advantages were 
the result. The practice, in the old system, of fre- 
quently lifting the pen, which is utterly incom- 
patible with bold and masterly writing, is 
avoided. Strength and steadiness of hand are ac- 
quired. The great fault of turning the hand over 
to the right, and jerking it from point to point, 
to keep pace with the progress of writing, which 
may be considered as a concentration of all the 
vices of the old system, is entirely eradicated; and 
in place of it, freedom, uniformity, grace, bold- 
ness and rapidity are obtained. The arm moves 


along insensibly, and without effort, by the very 


8Foster, op. cit., p. 36. 
10]bid., p. 37. 


%Ibid., p. 39. 
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act of forming the letters. The hand is never 
fatigued. When the fingers are used, they act 
with much greater scope, steadiness and preci- 
sion. The facility of movement acquired, greatly 
assists to give grace to the capital letters.”™ 

There can never be beauty when tradition js 
discarded and fads are substituted as the criterion 
of taste. Foster was to learn this in the course of 
years. In 1830 he was only interested in the prac- 
tical, the immediately efficacious. Men who ex- 
pect to accomplish the ultimate in a few years, 
that is to say, young men, are always that way. 

Two years after the publication of Practical 
Penmanship, the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion awarded the premium for an “Essay on the 
Best Method of Teaching Penmanship” to B. F, 
Foster, “Teacher of Writing, Stenography, and 
Bookkeeping.” The essay was published in the 
same year under the title Prize Essay. It deals 
with the situation in much the same terms as does 
Practical Penmanship. He speaks, as he did in the 
earlier book, of the value of practicing a large 
text hand when the student is beginning to write, 
to familiarize him with the form of the letters. 
He adds, “It must always be recollected, that 
however desirable it may be to write large hand 
well, it is not in itself an end but only the means 
of attaining the real end of learning to write, viz.: 
the acquisition of a quick and elegant current 
hand. One might be able to make out an invoice, 
with all the neatness and finish of a copperplate 
engraving; yet, if it took him a whole day to do 
it, the writer would be dismissed from the count- 
ing house as useless.”!* 

But in 1835, when Foster’s System of Penman. 
ship was published, its author had begun to re- 
cant. Robert Frost says, 


I never dared be radical when young 
For fear it would make me conservative when old. 


Perhaps Foster was a little too radical when 
young, for only five years after the publication 
of Practical Penmanship he was beginning to go 
against the Carstairian system, and with it sys- 
tems in general. He didn’t change his theories of 


11]bid., p. 56. 12Foster, Prize Essay, p. 32. 
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Medium or round hand “designed to prepare the learner for small hand,” Foster's Elementary Copy-book No. 5, 1840. 
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Current hand copies from Foster’s Penmanship, 1843. “There are three qualities essential to fine penmanship—legibility, 
elegance, and expedition. The first two are all that can be acquired in learning to write text, round, or small hand; the 
last, which is no less indispensable, must be the object of separate and particular instruction.” 
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In Penmanship Theoretical and Practical, 1843, Foster advised keeping the child at “pot-hooks and hangers’ for from 
one to three months. “The initiatory exercises should be at least one inch in height, so as not to cramp and restrain the 


movements of the thumb and fingers. It is a mistake to suppose that such exercises are ‘too large’ for the young beginner.” 


VU 


After preliminary practice on circles and pothooks, Dean instructed beginners to write this size. He “deems the rapid 
improvement of the pupils under his care . . . to be principally owing to the use of this large text hand.” 


From Dean’s Large Text Words. The 
same set of words, engraved by an- 
other hand, had been published in 
1803 at Philadelphia under the name 
of Thomson, an English writing mas- 


ter, whose similar title is not re- ~ 





corded in England until 1820. 
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teaching particularly, except perhaps to place less 
emphasis on the use of the forearm. The altera- 
tion from his earlier books is in his attitude 
toward radicalism, and fashion. “This is an age 
of systems,” he writes. “Every man has his own, 
and ridicules or condemns the scheme of his 
neighbor. No one appears to consider that a sys- 
tem may be good or bad, rapid or tedious in its 
operations, according to the energy and patience 
of the teacher, or the industry of the learner.”?* 

No one considers, least of all Benjamin Frank- 
lin Foster. To the end he has some system to pro- 
pound; in 1835 his had been no different from 
the one he has come to condemn. He says of it 
that “the fundamental principles of the system 
are erroneous, and the only quality which it pos- 
sesses, in a remarkable degree, is that of making 
a bad hand worse. Carstairs, Smith, Greig, Chan- 
dalet, Lowell, and several others, have published 
small works upon this system. . . . It was intro- 
duced into France, by M. Andoyer, in 1827, who 
called it the ‘American method.’ 4 

It is true enough that Carstairs’ method had 
been called systéme américain in France. But 
Foster neglects to mention that this was primarily 
a result of his own work. Possibly because France 
was on better diplomatic terms with America 
than with England, possibly because the Yankees 
had shown greater partiality to the new system 
than the British, the French considered it our 
innovation and even spoke of the American Mr. 
Carstairs as its originator.'® At any rate, the 
Boston writing masters had taken up Foster’s 
suggestion, and it may be they gave him a run 
for his money. That may have influenced his 
tendency to react against it, particularly since the 
great system suffered some major mutations at 
the hands of such masters as Dolbear, Dunton, 
and Spencer. Foster could hardly have foreseen, 
in 1830, that he was breaking ground for the 
extravagance of the Spencerian hand. 


13Foster, Foster’s System of Penmanship, Preface. 

14] bid., p. 34. 

Tn introducing his systeme d’écriture américaine (Paris, 
1828), Chandalet, Ainé speaks of himself as “Eléve du 
célébre Carstairs des Etats-Unis,” and further indicates that 
he worked directly under that “American master.” 
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In 1838 he published in Philadelphia a small 
copy book entitled The Penman’s Guide. The 
new book ignored the forearm movement about 
which he had been so ardent less than a decade 
earlier. Instead—he continued to argue the im- 
portance of muscular “bias” to form letters in a 
particular way——he came to concentrate on the 
importance of long practice in a large text hand, 
“The construction of the hand,” he says, “is such 
as to incline it—when a habit is once formed— 
to follow the direction in which it has previously 
moved, rather than in any other. This disposition 
may be called its bias . hence, the necessity 
and importance of establishing, at the outset, a 
correct habit of holding and managing the pen, 
is obvious. . 3y what means shall we attain 
this end? To this question various answers will 
be given. We are decidedly of the opinion that 
children should commence with the component 
parts of letters, and continue to practise large 
text, round text and small-hand; reducing the 
size gradually, as they progress and acquire fa- 
cility in the use of the pen.”?® He is distinctly 
opposed to the fine hand with which the pupils 
in the Boston schools were started, that became 
even finer when sharp pointed steel pens replaced 
the honest old quill. He writes, “The tendency 
of small-hand is to cramp and restrain the move- 
ment of the fingers; and the pupil is, therefore, 
almost sure to fall into an improper habit of 
holding the pen.” 

“This zig-zag style of writing—even in its 
greatest perfection—is necessarily effeminate and 
angular; deficient in boldness and beauty, and 
consequently unfit for the counting house or the 
practical purposes of life.”"7 

It is good to hear Foster proclaim the practical 
good of boldness and beauty against the unpleas- 
antly dainty and ornate work of Dunton, Spencer 
and their followers. He is strong, in 1843, against 
too much reform. He says, “The spirit of im- 
provement which characterizes the present age 
has in nothing, perhaps, been more perceptible 
than in education throughout all its branches; on 


16Foster, The Penman’s Guide, pp. 1-2. 
Ihid., p. 3. 
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most it has had a beneficial and renovating effect. 
Many improved methods have been introduced; 
many new views opened; and many important 
changes taken place. But to innovate is not al- 
ways to reform; and old truth is somewhat prefer- 
able to new error. We must not, therefore, let our 
zeal outrun our prudence, nor imagine that every 
change is necessarily an improvement for the 
better—every new idea an improvement. 

“The advocates of educational reform com- 
plain of the old and established method of teach- 
ing children to write, as being tedious in its ap- 
plication and imperfect in its results. They loudly 
censure the ancient plan of what are commonly, 
though rather inelegantly, termed ‘pot-hooks and 
hangers,’ et hoc genus omne. They ridicule, as 
something preposterous, the custom which has 
always hitherto prevailed in all well-conducted 
schools, of making children write large text, and 
round-hand, for months and years; contending 
that it is worse than useless to waste so much 
valuable time learning that which is of little or no 
practical utility.”1® 

Foster has a different set of movements to pre- 
sent in 1843: 

“t. That of the fingers and thumb, singly. 

“2. That of the fingers and hand combined. 

“3. That of the fingers, hand and arm simul- 
taneously. 

“The first and second movements are all that 
are requisite in the careful, deliberate practice of 
large text, round, or formal small hand. The 
third and last movement is only applicable to 
free, off-hand commercial writing. 

“The action of the pen should proceed from 
the fingers and thumb, and not from the arm or 
fore-arm,”9 

He retains much of the doctrine of Practical 
Penmanship, but he has strong reservations. “It 
has generally been considered that nothing but 
practice was necessary to the attainment of a 
rapid current hand, and that all instruction in 
this respect was superfluous. But Mr. Carstairs 
contends that this view is erroneous, and that 


18Foster, Penmanship, Theoretical and Practical, p. 9. 
19]bid., p. 33. 
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expeditious and uniform writing is the sure re- 
sult of certain mechanical movements, which can 
be taught by the master, and imitated, and per- 
fectly acquired by the pupil.”*° Mr. Foster is evi- 
dently not in complete sympathy with Carstairian 
mechanism. 

During the eleven years following 1843, Foster 
published several treatises on bookkeeping, and 
in 1854 he produced three new opera having to 
do with the calligraphic art. He had published 
in New York a set of copy books entitled The 
People’s Copy Book, a pamphlet denouncing the 
Carstairian penmen that he called Writing and 
Writing Masters, and Humbug! a philippic in 
heroic couplets against all of his chirographic 
enemies that concluded by extolling one Benja- 
min Franklin Foster as a doctor of the old school. 
The poem was published anonymously and there 
is no title page on the only known copy, but we 
can guess its author. 

Writing and Writing Masters is Foster’s final 
blast against the results of his own youthful fol- 
lies. He had become a staunch admirer of Dean, 
and a sturdy advocate of large-text practice. He 
writes, “The most elaborate, and by far the most 
useful work which has appeared on the subject 
of penmanship in any age or country, was pub- 
lished in 1804,?4 at Salem, Massachusetts. The 
author, Henry Dean, taught writing with the 
most distinguished success for many years at 
Salem, and subsequently established himself as a 
writing master in New York. The second edition 
of his work was published in 1809.** This is a 
handsome quarto volume, containing an hundred 
and ten pages of letter-press and thirty plates of 
plain and ornamental writing. . . . That portion 
of his system to which the most objections will 
probably be made, he considers of the utmost 
IMPORTANCE; that is, the LARGEST TEXT HAND. He 
can confidently assert that if any one part of the 
plan is, more than the rest, peculiarly promotive 
of the scholar’s improvement, this is that part.”** 

2"Tbid., pp. 49 f. 

21The actual publication date is 1805. 


22Actually 1808. 
23Foster, Writing and Writing Masters, p. 10. 
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Foster liked elegance. He had admired the 
handsome quarto volume of the elegant Henry 
Dean even in Practical Penmanship days. In 1854 
it well suited a fancy that had also turned to the 
mock heroic. He goes on to describe Carstairs and 
the Carstairian movements, to demonstrate their 
folly. He exposes the immoral and deleterious 
practices of his competitors and deplores the 
decline of the world. Finally he says, “I shall 
conclude this diatribe by drawing a parallel be- 
tween the true and the false methods of writing. 
Our predecessors have bequeathed to us a theory 
and a practice which gives to the fingers, hand, 
and arm, a free, regular, connected movement, 
which does not exclude any of the parts, nor yet 
any of the beauties of writing,—an admirable, 
unique system, in which the HAND commands the 
ARM, and not the arm the hand. The pupil who 
is taught upon these principles, acquires an equal 
suppleness and precision in the use of his fingers; 
his hand becomes steady and pliable; his arm is 
under the control of his hand, and finally he at- 
tains that which constitutes the essential of all 
arts:—boldness joined to measure. This is the 
true method. 

“The false method of writing consists in mak- 
ing the aRM or FoRE-ARM perform the functions 
of the hand and fingers. This is the leading fea- 
ture in all our new-fangled systems. The pupil 
by this process has no power of forming any but 
wild, straggling, shapeless letters. His hand fash- 
ioned to a movement in direct opposition to his 
organic powers is in a great measure uncontrol- 
lable.”’?4 

“Boldness joined to measure” does not seem 
an adequate desideratum in art. Foster is back- 
sliding from his earlier “boldness and beauty,” 
which his Yankee cocksureness, however, made 
sound too easy. But there’s something to measure, 
and Foster’s excellence is not in his ideals. Be- 
sides, “in direct opposition to his organic powers” 
is rather strong. It brings us the image of hordes 
of children struggling with terrible Freudian 


24Tbid., p. 18. 
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complexes. The important point is that Foster has 
returned from the new idea to Dean’s reliable 
old way. As Edmund says in King Lear, “The 
wheel is come full circle: I am here.” 

It might have been well for American callig- 
raphy if the wheel had stopped on Foster’s 
1854 number. It spun with the Spencerians and 
their followers, perpetrated enormities such as 
Oliver B. Goldsmith’s calligraphic curiosa, and 
ended up in the Palmer method which has been 
taught to most of the present generation. Perhaps 
the Carstairian heresy has come close to the end 
of its rope today, for there are many calligraphers 
who express a definite preference for the old 
round hand of Dean and Jenkins. Tommy 
Thompson, advertising draftsman, has published 
a book that virtually repeats the doctrines of the 
first American writing master, though he gives 
John Jenkins a scant credit line. Perhaps that is 
just as well, for if the round hand is to come back 
it must appear a new thing under the sun, not a 
resurrected antique. There is more chance for 
the round hand today than there was a hundred 
years ago, for we have typewriters to assume the 
responsibility for speed. Calligraphy can become 
an art again instead of a means to the transaction 
of business. Even the typewriter, though, may 
turn out an evil in the end, like the talantograph, 
Carstairs’ device for preventing the fingers from 
directing the pen. The typewriter, too, is a 
mechanism, and some of its products may indi- 
cate that it tends to replace the heart and the 
brain in their organic relation with the pen. Per- 
haps it tries to write by itself, without human aid. 
I, anyway, still stand by Jenkins and the quill. 


NOTE: I wish to express my thanks to Miss 
Bertha Frick, the curator of the Plimpton Collec- 
tion in the Lowe Library at Columbia, for having 
permitted me to examine the nineteenth-century 
writing books in her charge, and to Professor Ray 
Nash of Dartmouth College for having given me 
the run of his library and much learned assist- 


ance. T.H.L. 
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May 11 through June 29, 1945 
including representative work of the following artists: 
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discipline endured is a mastery achieved. The scribes of old, 

and their practicing kindred of today, know this to be true. Our task today—indeed, 

Nhe aim of this exhibition—was to give this truth a wider circulation. There are signs 
that this gospel is being understood; and there is reason to hope that it may soon be 
applied in the graphic arts generally. For if commerce owes much to the art of 
printing, it is plain that printing can achieve its greatest variety only by fusion with 
calligraphy. This must have been back of Cobden-Sanderson’s mind when he flatly 
required every printer to be either himself a calligrapher or else in close touch with 
one. Perhaps the present survey will hint at the variety printing can gain by joining 
forces with pen and brush and reed. 

This is only another way of saying that the human hand alone can add individual 
touches to books and to commercial printing. Manuscripts of course depend entirely 
on the hand; but it is well to recall that printing types owe their diversity and their 
fresh character to the hand. Indeed, the very earliest of our types sought to model 
themselves upon the style of some noted scribe, in order to make the printed book 
seem less of a break from the manuscript book. 

This show’s exhibits were chosen from material submitted by our practicing scribes 
and letterers. The judges, eager to spread calligraphy’s gospel, tried to display every 
significant item for which space could be found without crowding. A like difficulty 
prevented the judges from representing all contributors in the catalogue itself, 
and this is sincerely regretted. If there is any general contrast to be noted, it lies in 
the greater diversity and freshness of the book work as against the advertising. The 
cause of this contrast may be found rather in the client than in the artist. This is 
worth mentioning because it shows literally that freedom enlarges while restriction 
only limits. There are practical reasons for the prevalent degree of freedom conferred 
on a book artist; reasons, too, why an advertising client is fearful about risking 
something to achieve that ‘differentness’ he professes to desire. True, a manufactured 
product is not ‘reviewed’ as a book is reviewed; but this may only suggest that we 
ought to have merchandise reviews as we have literary notices. And if better ads 
resulted therefrom we should know that freedom given to an artist can produce 
extra benefits all round, in manufacturing as in publishing—whether in England or 
France or Czechoslovakia or Sweden or Switzerland. 

This show would have been larger, did not space and time forbid. But within the 
limits thus imposed, it seemed to the judges a true cross-section of today’s best 
practice in both of the fields covered, representing tendencies plainly evident in 
our journalism and in our literature. One thing is sure: we have ample talent, 
inventiveness and enterprise among our spirited band of working calligraphers; 
their fuller use will bring wider appreciation both to themselves and to their clients. 
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ARNOLD BANK 


SEE ANNUALAWARD 


OF THE [RADE Book CLINIC 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GRAPHIC ARTS 


FARRER & 
BROTHERS 


FOR CONSISTENT EXCELLENCE 
IN TRADE BOOK DESIGN * 19.4.2, 


PRESENTED BY 
BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION 


Ona lightly sketched layout this tour-de-force in 
Trajan letter was directly outlined with a single pointed pen 
and finished in free strokes without retouching—the thicks 
and thins being registered by varying hand pressure. Only 
a steady-handed lover of letters could have done this. 
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TONI BONAGURA AND 
FRANK BARTUSKA 


Geng 


ROBERT HAAS* 





€x Libris 
Arturo Toscammi 


T. M. CLELAND 


Vigorous written characters. 
“You can do it only if you know you can!” 


Here is a printer but lover of calligraphy. A bare two centuries 
ago a Caslon or a Baskerville could not have imagined such 

a split as these two arts have in fact suffered. Haas fulfills 
Cobden-Sanderson’s requirement, being at once printer and 
scribe. 


* Not alphabetical, to be sure; but doesn’t the ABC owe something to 
calligraphy and to typography? 
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a. Meet an Elder Statesman of our Republic of 
| if Letter-Forms! And mind, he is elder only in 

J having been th i i 

g been the first calligrapher to impart a 


classical grace to modern advertising, and 














thence to publishing generally. His style soon 





proved that charm and suasion could be 


powerful aids in national advertising campaigns. So in T.M.C. we salute a leading 
civilizer of our industrial printing and an apostle of the clean, uncluttered and 


persuasive page. 
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An illustrator, letterer, calligrapher and type designer, 
Chappell has used these disciplines both in bookmaking 
and in advertising. As in the Lydian type, his calligraphy 
imparts vigor and strength to classic forms, and exposes 
innovations to the twin tests of integrity and legibility. 


WARREN CHAPPELL 
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ding | A study in character, variety and restraint. Advertisers (this includes 


publishers) are learning to distrust freakish effects as impractical for 
the long pull. Screaming will finally deafen your customer. 
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WwW. A. DWIGGINS 


Chapter heading for Charlatanry of 
the Learned, two lectures by Johann 
Burkhard Mencken. 

This heading, with its accompanying 
italic and roman text, can be taken as 
the essence of a talent unique in 
American book production. Note that 
the two words carry no more 
decorative effect than would an 
opening initial—and that their style 
has only just enough freedom to set off 


the formality of the neighboring text. 


EDGARD CIRLIN 
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LECTURE I 


Rete lent 


of the University, Most Brituiant Det- 
EGATE from the Marsburg Chapter, My 
Lord Vice-Chancellor, and my other 
hearers, both grave elders and excellent 
young men: 


Romans and other nations to present publicly in 

the theatre the experiences of man, past and 
present, happy and unhappy. Originally all plays 
were designed, by their vivid representation of hu- 
man life, to persuade those who saw them or heard 
them to be virtuous. In the course of time, however, 
as the lust for gold took hold in the theatre, it be- 
came so degencrate that the players paid no more 


heed to the morals of the people, but directed all 


[ WAS an ancient custom among the Greeks, 


Here is a talent that exults in the 
capacity of the pen, which inspires 
him to joyful solutions. Note, in the 
Soybeans panel, the happy pen- 





strokes by which a continuous 
border is formed. 
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PHILIP GRUSHKIN 


Here is a scribe witha style as 
natural as a shortstop’s handling of 
a hot grounder. In this line of 
writing there is freedom, confidence 
and ease. It shows, too, how W. A. 
Dwiggins has indirectly taught a 
rising generation to be itself. 








GUSTAV JENSEN 
LA COLTIVATIONE DI 
LVICIT ALAMANNI AT 
CHRISTIANISSINO 
RE FRANCESCO PRIMO 


Here is lettering achieved by suggestion and intimation, 
leaving the hypnotized eye to complete the task and to 
conjure up its surroundings. These four lines summon 
the images of their ancestors—the Trajan Column and 
the portrait mottoes on 16th century canvases. 


WILLIAM METZIG 


When a precisian in design attempts a 
scribal task, the result is the jewel-sharpness 
apparent in Metzig’s industrial symbols 
and devices. In calligraphic commissions, 
now that these are growing in frequency, 
his talents promise a distinction equally 
great and deserved. 
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OSCAR OGG 


Dev 
& PAPER 
Number Eleen 











All his work is essentially calligraphic. Its problems delight him, and their solution 
has given him exuberance in execution. Instinctively he has shown the display 
possibilities in letter-forms, making their very legibility contributory to decoration. 
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GEORGE SALTER 





CALLIGRAPHIC ORNAMENT DESIGNED FOR POEM 
“PREVAILING WINDS” 


Illustrator, letterer, scribe and type designer, Salter has not only taught clients to 
conquer their fear of calligraphy but continues to teach youngsters the mystery of 
this ancient art. His outstanding trait is a scorn of trickery. He will not use violence 
on any task. He respects in his work those qualities of balance and proportion he 
seeks to impart to his pupils. 
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ANDREW SZOEKE 





A hard but true gospel, written by an heir of the 18th century command-of-hand 


school of scribes. 
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TOMMY THOMPSON 








Animation Drawing (for instructional film, The Script Letter) showing pen’s direction 
through one letter into the next to form the connecting line—important in good 
lettering as in penmanship. This drawing, made by a single dot and exposure system 
for smooth animation, consumed about eight hours of the artist's time to produce 
only two minutes of projection time on the screen. 


Riding Roman fashion the horses of advertising and calligraphy, Thompson brings 
great knowledge and long experience to his work. Note, in the above “re” exhibit, 
the suggestion of concavity at 1's base: you will agree that this almost imperceptible 
arc has just enough curve to give the optical impression of horizontal sprung-steel 
strength. 
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JEANYEE WONG 


— S wenty-evght (Wrest Cleventh S treet dest ns 
ATE ; 
Heir of two millenniums and of a folk that painted their 
writings and wrote their paintings, Miss Wong comes 
naturally by her grace and vigor in performance. Her work 
seems at times to border on the fragile, but it is the ‘fragility’ 


of a bamboo pole. Her secret is an open one: “Don't labor 
at your task—enjoy it!” 


MIRIAM WOODS 


Ge THE 
COLUMBIA 
ENCYCLO- 


PEDIA 

IN ONE VOLUME 
COMPILED & EDITED AT 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





Accuracy in the lapidary manner has not reduced Miss Woods’ sureness 
in informal styles, or in the free flourishes of a flying pen. Stemming 
from the rugged Janson type, the accompanying caps show how that 
primal spark has lighted her pen, which here adds what the original 
graver could only suggest. 











GOUDY sy SMITH 


Percy J. Detr Smit, whose drawing of Frederic W. Goudy follows, is an artist of 
varied gifts. He describes himself in Who’s Who as an etcher, lettering craftsman and 
typographical designer, to which we must obviously add master of the pencil. His reputa- 
tion in his native England is considerable, but although he visited this country in 1927, he 
is comparatively unknown here. 

The list of Smith’s work is impressive in both its extent and its variety. His etchings and 
drypoints have been commented on with great favor by such critics as William Rothen- 
stein, Malcolm Salaman and P. G. Konody. His work is always characterized by its dra- 
matic conception combined with great finish and simplicity of technique. He does not 
record, he interprets; his etchings of World War I, for example, constitute not a history but 
a tremendous indictment of the whole of modern warfare. His illustrations to Wuthering 
Heights and his modern version of the classic Dance of Death are characterized by passion- 
ate feeling and the wish and ability both to share himself and to render to his audience 
the lives of his subjects. 

His efforts have not been confined to this field alone, and it is surprising, perhaps, to 
find a man of the intense imagination shown in his freely creative work distinguishing 
himself in such a formal undertaking as the designing of type and lettering. Yet in this 
he has also been very successful. He was the first to design the modern printer’s flowers in 
reaction against the antique style used by such men as Meynell and Morison. He has de- 
signed about twenty marks for printers and publishers, which must surely be a record! 
Most of these were for English firms, but in this country there is the famous colophon used 
by Harpers from 1927 until the special one with which they commemorated their 125th 
anniversary in 1944. 

The art with which Percy Smith has peculiarly identified himself is that of lettering, and 
the standard work on the subject is his book, Lettering—A Handbook of Modern Alpha- 
bets, Oxford University Press, New York, 1936. He is the founder and active chief of the 
Dorno Workshop for Inscriptional Lettering, lately bombed out of its workshop in Gray’s 
Inn. The work is carried on by Smith’s former pupils and apprentices under his direction. 
The scope of the Workshop ranges from designing memorial tablets and tombstones, 
mostly to be cut in native English stone, to poster and display lettering. As a preliminary 
step a brush is generally used to lightly sketch out the letters with proper spacing. Then 
the strokes are painted in. Brushes or quills trimmed in different ways give a variety of 
effects as shown below. A well-known Smith design is the freely-painted Dorno. 

Perhaps the best-known example of Smith’s lettering is to be seen at Broadcasting House 
in London, where the simple yet impressive style has been greatly admired. Lettering on a 
smaller scale also interests him, and he has not only designed books, but can boast of ex- 
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amples of his work in a number of museums. His type has a free flowing quality entirely 
confined within the limits of good taste, which bespeaks the creative artist in him. 
Smith’s own account of how the Goudy drawing came to be made runs: 


“While I was in America in 1927 Goudy was one of my many generous hosts and 
gave me a most delightful time at Deepdene. He showed me how he made his 
type, and while doing so I snatched a piece of his notepaper which happened to 
be lying about and drew a quick direct sketch. . . . I feel I ought in some way or 
other to use it to Goudy’s glory since artists are not often drawn under such cir- 
cumstances and in so natural a way.” 


Print hopes that some glory will redound to subject and artist alike. 


Marcaret LAvurRIE 


OPEN & 
SINGLE STROKE 


Brush lecers 
( 5 ai as 























Journée d’Inventaire (Amiens Cathedral) by Auguste Lepére 13%6 by 9%¢ inches 














ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF PRINTMAKING: NO. 12 


JOURNEE D’INVENTAIRE 
by Auguste Lepére 


GEORGE INNESS said, “A work of art does not appeal to the intellect. It does not appeal 
to the moral sense. Its aim is not to instruct, not to edify, but to awaken an emotion. Its 
real greatness consists in the quality and force of this emotion.” Many others have said, 
“Not to imitate. To express.” The two statements embody most eloquently the essence of 
the etching “Journée d’Inventaire” by the nineteenth-century French master, Auguste 
Lepére. 

Lepére lacked the profound imaginative and spiritual quality which characterizes the 
work of such supreme masters of the intaglio plate as Rembrandt, Meryon, Goya, Diirer, 
and Schongauer. That is the one thing that keeps us from numbering him among them. 
He had their compositional power and their complete mastery of the technical resources 
of their media. His approach was, in general, objective; for him the world was full of in- 
teresting things and he delighted alike in the variety and incident of urban life and in the 
peace and simplicity of the country; in cathedrals, parks, cottages, rivers, trees, and in all 
the activities attendant upon the lives of men, women, children, and animals. With this 
intense sympathy for human life, augmented by a keen observation, he organized his 
designs in terms of lines and spaces so that each might support most admirably all the 
episodic and decorative material he chose to introduce into it. His slightest print, as well as 
his most highly developed, is imbued with a fullness of science, a clarity and precision 
of both vision and utterance, and a seriousness of purpose, that lend it authority and sig- 
nificance. 

If intensity of emotion is lacking from much of Lepére’s work, and if he is too often 
concerned solely with the outward and visible aspect of things, he can at times be classic, 
grave, magisterial, and intensely emotional, as in his interpretations of the cathedrals of 
Rheims and Amiens and of the theme of the return of the prodigal son. “Journée d’Inven- 
taire” is a great print in every sense — and I use the word “great” advisedly and with full 
respect for all its implications. I believe it to be one of the greatest interpretations of archi- 
tecture, both technically and spiritually, in the whole history of graphic art. Let us see what 
are my grounds for making so strong a statement. 

We may dismiss consideration of the technical quality of the Amiens interpretation after 
one glance of the practised eye. Lepére was a master of every resource of the etcher’s me- 
dium, as indeed what accomplished student of Bracquemond’s could fail to be? In this 
print he proves himself a magnificent designer, able to assemble all the complex elements 
of his subject into one fluent yet well organized arrangement without a trace of formalism 
or rigidity and with that rare combination of grace and austerity so unusual in the work of 
the men of today. He draws with reserve yet abandon, his execution governed by clarity 
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of vision, controlled judgment and faultless taste. He is keenly conscious of light and color 
and translates their nuances into subtle tones of black and white. See how the dark shadow 
in the foreground, cloaking the agitated throng of people and pierced with flashing light 
to enhance its transparency, serves as a solid base from which the eye travels up, through 
the portals of the stately church beyond, through the towers pierced by the luminous ac- 
cents of their windows and held together by the dazzling note of the great central rose 
window, to the crowning motives above, the accents repeating each other in diminishing 
value as the whole noble mass of the composition rises through the print. So, too, does the 
emotional emphasis diminish as the picture is built up, from the stress of the agitated 
figures whose upraised arms repeat the note of verticality that predominates throughout, 
through the richly handled surfaces of the architecture, to the serene empty sky above: a 
composition fabricated in terms of visual light and dark, deeply sensed turmoil and calm. 
It is no accident of drawing that has produced the result, but a profound knowledge of 
all the resources of pictorial design as a means of expressing personal feeling. 

The Gothic alone, of all forms of architectural expression, embodies the essence of reli- 
gious feeling — the mounting of the spirit, aspiration. In “Journée d’Inventaire” a great 
etcher has rendered this spirit in terms of utmost beauty and sensitivity. The print is in 


all truth a masterpiece—J. T. A. 
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R. M. BATES 


IN the wake of the confusion which accompanied 
the depression of the early thirties, certain phe- 
nomena occurred which might be described as 
benefits. For example, packaging, latently a 
powerful influence in the always popular activity 
of selling merchandise, emerged a giant from the 
economic ruins and stepped into the ranks of big 
business—a status to which it has clung aggres- 
sively ever since. Unable to sell their wares in 
the ordinary way, manufacturers hit upon the 
rather obvious expedient of presenting them in 
new dress, and many uncommon packaging 
forms appeared. 

Fabrication of these new paper products gave 
birth to several problems, most of which con- 
cerned printing. Prior to 1930, the bulk of the 
printing on packaging papers of all types was of 
a more or less standard variety of good old-fash- 
ioned letterpress (and some lithography) done 
with common oil inks. But such inks, notori- 
ously lacking in gloss, required valuable hours 
of time and large areas of floor space to get 
them dry. In many cases, there was the nuisance 
of slipsheeting, to prevent offset and to facilitate 
drying. It was usually out of the question to 
couple up such printing with other processes like 
folding, die-cutting, creasing, pasting, laminat- 
ing, coating or embossing. 

Meanwhile there was available a little-known 
and sparsely used system which was capable of 
solving the urgent problem of printing paper 
webs to be converted to other forms in a con- 
tinuous operation. This method was principally 
confined to a small group of paper bag manufac- 
turers, who described it as aniline printing. The 
name derived from the type of ink used, and, 
because of deficiencies resulting wholly from lack 
of attention, the process was employed only on 
the cheapest class of work. 

True it is, that rotogravure offered similar pos- 
sibilities in that its ink possessed the important 


quick drying characteristic. But multi-color gra- 
vure had not yet been perfected, and the equip- 
ment was many times as costly as that required 
for aniline printing. 

Along came cellophane, in itself one of the 
greatest sources of impetus to the packaging in- 
dustry. Oil inks did not readily take to this silky 
film, and it soon became apparent that aniline ink 
was better adapted from the standpoint of both 
cost and quality. When this fact was demon- 
strated to the world at large, people were then 
ready to believe that aniline printing might be 
suitable for other equally difficult jobs. Its growth 
in the next decade was extremely rapid, although 
the process was then almost half a century old. 

In 1890 Messrs. Bibby, Baron & Sons, Ltd., 
British paper bag manufacturers, applied for a 
patent on printing from rubber plates with ink 
made of glucose and coloring matter dissolved 
in water. After many months of fruitless trials the 
work lapsed because of two inherent difficulties: 
first, it was impossible to achieve sufficiently rapid 
drying of the ink; second, the ink was unstable 
when subjected to moisture. Numerous attempts 
were made to overcome the trouble by incorpora- 
tion of various substances, but the problem was 
not completely solved until years later. 

By 1905 the soundness of the principle of ani- 
line printing encouraged further study of the 
method on the part of C. A. Holweg, an Alsace 
Lorraine machinery manufacturer. After three 
years’ experimenting, he perfected it in two im- 
portant respects. He accelerated drying of ink by 
substituting alcohol for water and devised me- 
chanical improvements in the press, accomplish- 
ing synchronization between printing and cut- 
ting of blanks in converting operations. 

Holweg’s patent specified “a method of print- 
ing paper bags . . . on a rotary printing machine 
which is . . . provided with elastic blocks or type, 


characterized in that the impression is made with 
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aniline colors dissolved in alcohol.” (Brit. Pat. 
No. 16519. Nov. 7, 1908.) 

The process was introduced to the United 
States more or less as a curiosity, about four years 
later. By 1915, prices of colored papers had leaped, 
due to the drastic shortage of German dyestuffs 
and this prompted at least one American concern 
to stain its paper on an aniline press. A little later 
the idea was adopted by a second manufacturer 
for the printing of paper sacks. While European 
converters of paper had by this time applied the 
new process extensively it was impossible to buy 
suitable machinery in this country, which re- 
tarded its development. A handful of American 
manufacturers eventually made modest begin- 
nings with imported presses, but the absence of 
research and experimental work in the prosperous 
period from 1922 to 1930 continued to keep ani- 
line printing in the background, at least as a 
means of high grade reproduction. 

Simplicity is the keynote in the construction of 
the aniline press. A four color rotary machine 
accommodating a web thirty inches wide may 
weigh less than one thousand pounds and occupy 
only ten or twelve square feet of floor space. 

The presses are built unlike conventional ma- 
chines in that frictional distribution of ink is un- 
necessary, because of its liquid state and quick 
drying qualities. Maintenance of cams and many 
other moving parts is thus avoided and the up- 
keep charges are thus lowered. One fountain roll 
runs partially submerged in the ink, and one form 
roll transfers ink to the plate. The quantity of 
ink applied to the plate is controlled by the force 
of contact between these two rolls. In some presses 
only one knurled metal roll is used, the excess ink 
removed by a rubber doctor. 

The flexibility of the fountain unit and the 
almost negligible cost of plate cylinders make it 
feasible to provide cylinders of different diameter 
for any printing length within the limits of the 
press. The range is large—even on small presses, 
length from five inches to twenty-five inches (in 
steps of one-quarter inch) can be obtained. Plates 
are usually fastened to cylinders by the simple ex- 
pedient of an adhesive backing—sticky enough to 
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hold tightly to a smooth steel surface, yet suffi- 
ciently plastic to permit quick removal for make- 
ready or adjustments, 

Originally, the presses were run exclusively in 
conjunction with some adjacent operation. For 
certain purposes it has now become desirable to 
run printed rolls, as for wrapping paper, or for 
paper to receive subsequent treatment such as 
coating. Special apparatus designed to meet new 
requirements which have materialized within the 
past few years has, in turn, extended the useful- 
ness of aniline printing. Press attachments are 
available whereby wraps, napkins, greeting cards, 
pamphlets, and similar material can be produced 
at high speed and with interesting effects. On this 
class of work, presses can be arranged to permit 
printing of both sides of the web in the same 
operation. 

The simple versatility of the press makes it a 
valuable piece of equipment in operations which 
may not necessarily involve printing. Within rea- 
sonable limits, the press will serve as a coating 
machine, by substituting soft rubber rolls for plate 
cylinders. Many forms of resinous or wax coat- 
ings can be successfully applied in this manner— 
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in conjunction with printing if desirable; for ex- 
ample, spirit varnish can be applied directly on 
ink. By the same means the press can also be used 
for combining narrow strips of webs, or for solid 
lamination. 

Rubber is the only common substance which 
will carry aniline ink in a manner adaptable to 
the usual needs of the printer. Modified inks of 
comparatively high viscosity can be printed from 
other surfaces, but for general utility, aniline ink 
calls for rubber plates. A flexible plate fits in per- 
fectly to the aniline printer’s procedure, because 
the market where his product is mainly consumed 
is one which often demands web-printing with a 
number of different distances between impres- 
sions. Since these variations in size are obtained 
by using cylinders of different diameters, a plate 
which will readily conform to any of them is es- 
sential. 

Rubber plates for printing were first patented 
in the United States in 1853 (U.S. Patent 9548) 
but were ignored until the introduction of the 
Jean Berte Process in 1926, which revived interest 
in the idea. The first plates put to commercial use 
were rubber stamps, and, while these filled the 
needs of the time for coarse printing, as of boxes, 
burlap bags, etc., the rubber stamp was neither 
accurate nor durable enough for the fine press 
work. 

In letterpress printing, rubber is reputed to 
possess advantages over certain metals, but it has 
limitations as yet unsolved. Oils are absorbed by 
rubber, which causes it to swell. The swelling, no 
matter how slight, increases friction on the sur- 
face during a printing operation, generating heat 
which accelerates absorption of more oil, with 
subsequent decomposition of the plate. Aniline 
printers, with inks entirely free from oils of any 
sort, were able to capitalize on all the benefits of 
rubber without suffering from its most serious 
restriction. 

While in rare instances hand-cut rubber plates 
may be used in aniline printing, the usual method 
of plate manufacture involves simultaneous mold- 
ing and vulcanizing of sheet rubber into a matrix. 


This may be of lead, plaster of paris, hard rubber, 
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or synthetic compounds of the thermosetting 
type. The matrix, like the plate, is produced by 
molding under pressure. 

The technology of rubber manufacture and 
vulcanizing procedure has now advanced to the 
extent that impressions measured in millions may 
be obtained with aniline ink. This kind of per- 
formance is not to be expected, however, with 
considerable fine detail in the design; there may 
well be instances where sharpness is lost after only 
a few thousand impressions. 

What serves as the plate in allover staining or 
decorating of trade-marked or other fancy wrap- 
ping papers is a continuous design rubber roll 
supplied in that form by the manufacturer. Cor- 
rugated box makers also use such rolls in large 
aniline presses for printing allover patterns on 
liner board. 

During its early development, aniline ink was 
formulated of a solution of one or more dyes in a 
volatile solvent, plus a soluble resin or gum. The 
dyes function to give the desired color, the gum 
to bind the dye to the surface of the paper and the 
solvent to evaporate rapidly and leave a dry film. 
This type of ink is still prevalent but it is increas- 
ingly common to add to the dye solution a finely 
dispersed pigment, to improve the working body 
of the ink and to give it greater opacity. This is 
the only real change in principle that has taken 
place in aniline printing. The range of available 
dyestuffs, solvents, and resins suitable for the 
process has increased greatly and permits a vari- 
ety of effects in aniline printing not obtainable 
earlier. Metallic anilines (gold and silver) are 
particularly handsome. 

For ordinary requirements, aniline ink may be 
prepared from one binder, two or three solvents, 
and five or six dyes. On the simplest work even 
the binder may be omitted, although it may then 
become desirable to substitute a fixative. 

Resins used as binders include many types, but 
shellac is by far the most popular due to its ready 
availability, low price, and easy solubility in al- 
cohol. 

Shellac is interesting stuff, the product of a 
natural processing of the sap of a species of In- 
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dian tree. An insect called lac (tachardin lacca) 
feeds on the resinous substance and deposits it on 
the twig which supports him, whence it is eventu- 
ally collected to become what we know as shellac. 
Shellac is particularly valuable as a binder since it 
possesses a higher degree of combined hardness 
and elasticity than any other spirit-soluble resin. 

It is noteworthy that the discovery of aniline 
dyes was the direct outgrowth of experimental 
work with Indigo, the oldest known natural dye. 
In 1840, a German chemist named Frische, ob- 
tained aniline from Indigo while searching for a 
method of making artificial Indigo. His particu- 
lar problem was not solved for a generation or 
more, but in the meantime W. H. Perkins, an 
Englishman, working with aniline accidentally 
discovered a violet dye, labelled mauve. This was 
in 1856, which marks the beginning of synthetic 
dyes. Other colors, in great variety, were devel- 
oped from aniline. Their success and popularity 
were immediate for they were radically cheaper 
and more uniform than natural dyes. 

For a number of years the dyes which offered 
greatest advantage in the compounding of aniline 
ink were the bases. Commonly used dyes of this 
group include: Rhodamine, Auramine, Victoria 
Blue, Victoria Green, Methyl Violet, and Bis- 
marck Brown. Recently, desirable features have 
also been found in acid dyes and new qualities in 
the basic dyes. Acid dyes offer more permanency 
of color, while basics produce greater brilliance 
and intensity. 

The solvent in aniline ink has a triple function: 
It must hold dye in solution or pigment in sus- 
pension or both; it must hold the resinous binder 
in true or colloidal solution; having done this, it 
must then quickly disappear. 

There is a long list of useful solvents which can 
advantageously be mixed to obtain combinations 
of characteristics. The simple alcohols—methyl 
and ethyl—are those best adapted to ordinary re- 
quirements, but for the achievement of uncom- 
mon results, some of the more complex types of 
solvents offer many desirable properties. As ex- 
amples, certain base dyestuffs cannot be held in 
solution without the aid of acids, such as acetic, 
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or oxalic; and inks printed on lacquered surfaces 
normally demand esters like ethyl acetate to ef. 
fect proper adhesion. 

The disadvantages involved in the use of dyes 
are generally recognized. Dyes are rarely as light- 
fast as even the more fugitive pigments; they do 
not resist attack by oils or other solvents as well 
as pigments do. They produce printed films 
which are too transparent to hide completely 
some types of paper. Consequently, efforts have 
been made to replace them with pigments, but 
it isn’t possible to put pigments in aniline inks 
without some alteration in their working charac- 
teristics. Generally this means increased viscosity, 
slower drying, decreased flow, a tendency to fill 
in details of the plate; the resulting inks are obvi- 
ously more difficult to use. 

The pigmenting and application of inks to 
materials which are not naturally receptive have 
made artificial drying devices a necessity. Before 
ink will properly adhere to nitrocellulose lacquer 
coatings, for instance, it must literally be fused 
into the surface through the medium of quick, 
high heat. 

For the present, however, there are several pig- 
ments which have sufficiently high opacities and 
color intensities to permit their use in low con- 
centration. Providing they are finely dispersed 
they will yield inks of a working consistency 
suitable for the aniline press. The three most suc- 
cessfully employed in aniline inks are titanium 
dioxide, chrome yellow and molybdated chrome 
orange, though many others are in constant use. 

A procedure has now been perfected whereby 
the number and variety of pigments suitable for 
this type of quick drying ink is greatly extended. 
Briefly, the method involves the manufacture of 
inks heavily pigmented to a pasty consistency, 
and the use of these inks with apparatus unlike 
the regular aniline press in that steel rolls set at 
high pressure rotate at different surface speeds in 
a shallow fountain which is equipped with con- 
tinuous agitators. By these means it is possible 
to force the distribution and the continued grind- 
ing of heavy inks by two rollers. 

While there are no reliable statistics available 











ANILINE PRINTING 


to prove it, competent sources agree that the 
number of aniline presses put in service in the 
packaging industry in the last decade exceeds the 
total of all other types combined. Numerous ani- 
line printers compound their own inks, since it 
is a relatively simple procedure. Despite this, the 
enormous increase in the sale of these inks by 
leading suppliers confirms their new popularity. 

The development of technique for quick dry- 
ing of oil inks, now widely used in publication 
printing and other branches of the graphic arts, 
testifies to the advantages which were demon- 
strated by the aniline process. Its value will al- 
ways be restricted because of fundamental limita- 
tions, such as the liquid and volatile nature of the 
ink, but these same properties are uniquely suited 
to some purposes. 

Aniline printing today finds its greatest utility 
in the production of paper bags, box liners, bak- 
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ery and confectionery wraps, paper napkins and 
doilies, gummed tape, tinted wrapping papers, 
paper bottles, window signs, and a variety of 
cellophane specialties. In the short space of a few 
years, its scope has been broadened from the point 
where only the crudest work was attempted, to 
the level where it competes on a favorable foot- 
ing, particularly in the packaging world, with the 
now vastly improved color gravure, and other 
equally expensive methods of reproduction. 

Aniline colors are brilliant, intense, glossy or 
dull, as required. They are admirably suited for 
type matter, solid tints, or fine benday; they may 
readily be superimposed one upon another, thus 
often avoiding the necessity for precision register. 
Most significant, however, is the all-around eco- 
nomical versatility of the aniline process; it is this 
characteristic which has given it a place in the 
sun. 
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BOOK ARTS IN EARLY MEXICO 


On the evening of St. Patrick’s day in 1943 the Librarian 
of the John Carter Brown Library in Providence gave to 
the Club of Odd Volumes in Boston a paper on the book 
arts in early Mexico, based on the fullness of his research 
and experience. 

Two years later the Curator of the Department of Print- 
ing and Graphic Arts in Harvard College brings out this 
lecture in the form described above, the thirty-two page 
folio printed in two editions by the Printing Office of Yale 
University Press. 

Lawrence Wroth to Philip Hofer to Carl Rollins, Brown 
to Harvard to Yale gives us a triple play not easy to better 
or even to equal, speaking with due restraint. 

Anything in his field from the pen of Dr. Wroth com- 
mands attention. This survey of Mexican sixteenth century 
printing and book design and illustration and binding 
meets fully the standards he has set elsewhere in such uni- 
formly noteworthy fashion. It is factual and accurate, like- 
wise is far from skeleton bareness. It is critical, interpreta- 
tive, objective and dispassionate in its appraisal. It limits 
itself wisely to the sixteenth century and necessarily to the 
work done by the printers in the capital city, for nearly a 
full century the only home of printing in New Spain. 

Dr. Wroth sticks closely to his point, talks about graphic 
art in early Mexico as his title page announces, wisely de- 
clines to stray into the tempting bypaths of discussing the 
relations between printing in Germany and Spain, the part 





played by the casa de Cromberger in early printing in 
Mexico and the homeland, reminding us how printing be- 
gan in Mexico less than two decades after the Conquest, 
how it began in New England just about the same length 
of time after its founding as it did in New Spain after its 
founding, how the Spanish press in the New World began 
to throw off its sheets just about a century after its appear- 
ance in the Rhine Valley. 

He does say enough about the making of paper and the 
writing and decoration of books by the Aztecs to sketch the 
complete independence of Aztec-Mexican and Spanish- 
Mexican book arts. He does remind us of the relations be- 
tween typefounder and type printer, so parallel in Mexico 
to those in the old country. He sketches the development 
of wood-block cutting, of book illustration and decoration, 
of book binding and book design. 

It all combines to unequivocal demonstration of the 
strength of his “thesis that the early Mexican book was a 
work of typographical distinction acceptably carrying on 
in America a great tradition in style and practice. . . . If 
it is not so majestic a creation as the book of Spain, it pos- 
sesses, nonetheless, a large measure of its dignity, its 
strength, and its fierce Iberian beauty.” 

The title page needs no signature to show Car! Rollins 
as designer. The 51 line page of two 19-em columns is 
black enough to satisfy the eye of a fifteenth century wor- 
shiper of the black letter manuscript he set out to imitate, 
or a later Bodoni or William Morris. As Rollins gives it to 
us we have no doubt of its beauty, its success. What may 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


happen if another follows Rollins as Elbert Hubbard fol- 
lowed Morris is anyone’s guess. 

Philip Hofer in his “Foreword” points out that the essay 
as thus presented serves two purposes. Besides the tale of 
the text is the tale of the type face and the book design. It 
offers (or, perhaps it would be better to say, invites) the 
attention of designers to the fitness of the heavy roman and 
of the modern version of the fifteenth century black face. 

This choice is secured by issuing two editions, each a unit 
in itself, each challenging comparison with the other. Both 
are of monotype composition, the difference only in the 
type face. One is in Caslon Old Roman designed by the 
London type founders, Henry W. Caslon & Company, in 
an edition of 265 copies, of which 240 are for sale. The 
other, 165 copies with 160 for sale, is in Tudor Black, the 
modern rendering of the spirit of Gutenberg’s Catholicon 
of 1460 and so many other fifteenth century manuscripts 
and printed texts. It was cut for the monotype in 1931 and 
first saw use in the Florida State Historical Society edition 
of “The Relation of the . . . Gentleman of Elvas.” 

One can but hope that book designers may be free with 
their responses to Mr. Hofer’s invitation for comments on 
these black face types, also that Mr. Hofer may tell the 
rest of us what these replies amount to and what story 
they tell. 

One comment from some will be to note that the run- 
ning headings vary throughout the book. On the last two 
of the facing pages we have “The Book Arts” on the verso 
and “In Early Mexico” on the recto. On the others the 
heads are either entirely lacking or (on eight rectos) stand 
forlorn and alone as “In Early Mexico.” 


HARRY M. LYDENBERG 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE BOOK ARTS IN 
EARLY MEXICO. By Lawrence Wroth. Department of 
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Printing and the Graphic Arts, Harvard College Library, 
Cambridge, 1945. 8% by 12% inches. 32 unnumbered 
pages, including 15 plates. $6.00. 
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HISTORY OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


This book tells much more than its title implies. It is a 
story of light, its use and control, from the fourth century 
B.C. to 1932. Photography is but a part of it and descrip- 
tions of various early plate making and printing processes 
are also included. 

It is hardly a book for the amateur of the button-press- 
ing-drug-store-finishing school, but for the serious student 
of the Graphic Arts, as well as for the advanced worker in 
technical photography, the information offered should 
prove invaluable. The fact that the subject is covered only 
up to 1932 is relatively unimportant; the details of what 
has happened since that time are easily available. 

The translator, Edward Epstean, approached his task 
with the understanding of the Master Photo Engraver. He 
also had the advantage of intimate personal contact with 
the author and the result is a remarkably valuable contri- 
bution to the English literature on this highly technical 
subject. 

Produced under wartime conditions with their limita- 
tions and restrictions, the book is better in appearance than 
might be expected. Its nearly nine hundred pages in one 
volume are quite a handful; there is nothing friendly about 
the feel of it. 

It is Linotype set, in 11 point Janson on a 13 pt. body 
in a 27 em measure. There are ninety seven chapters in 
addition to the biography, notes and index. All of the illus- 
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trations in the original edition have been omitted. The 
pages have been made up with an unbroken continuity of 
chapters; each one starting within a half inch of where the 
previous one ended. Undoubtedly this has saved consider- 
able paper but it does not give the reader much opportu- 
nity to pause and reflect. The paper is 45 lb. Saturn Wove, 
adequately opaque, and the press-work is excellent. The 


STEINER-PRAG 


book is well bound, opens smoothly and stays so; the cover 
is blue, stamped in gray and gold. 
HARRY GROESBECK 


HISTORY OF PHOTOGRAPHY. By Joseph Maria Eder, 
Translated by Edward Epstean. Columbia University Press, 
N. Y., 1945. 6 x 9. xx + 860 pp. $10.00. 





Huco STEINER-Prac (concluded) 


laborated in the establishment of a school which he headed 
for two years. During this short period the unique per- 
formance of his students developed to the point of recog- 
nition in an exhibition of the students’ work at the National 
Museum of Stockholm. 

Steiner-Prag illustrated over 70 books, designed over 
600, modeled the style of several publishing houses by 
supervising the whole output of their books: typography, 
illustration, materials, bindings, and jackets. He designed 
scores of marks and devices for printers, publishers and 
other firms—bookplates, packaging, decorative papers, and 
posters—did the complete layout of some well-known 
newspapers. He belongs to that handful of European book 
artists that includes such names as E. R. Weiss, Walter 
Tiemann, F. H. Ehmcke, and Rudolph Koch whose initia- 
tive created a new development in the field of book illus- 
tration and fine printing as far back as the beginning of 
this century. The influence of these men spread throughout 
the world, and is strongly felt in bookmaking today. 

Last, but not least, he was an ardent friend of the theatre. 
For more than twenty years he was in charge of stage sets 
and costumes of the Leipzig theatres, and did stage designs 
and decorations for operas and plays in other German 
towns and in Prague. 


To Americans he was first particularly known for his 
lithographs for Moliére’s Tartuffe, 1930, and his illustra- 
tions for Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure, 1939—both 
published by George Macy’s Limited Editions Club. 

In the United States, where he came to serve as a pro- 
fessor of graphic arts at New York University, he con- 
tinued to illustrate books for Mr. Macy, the Book of the 
Month Club, and other publishers. He also became asso- 
ciated with a group of artists, headed by the late Paul F. 
Berdanier, who were interested in the design of postage 
stamps. 

His works were shown in New York by the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts in 1942, and at the New York 
Public Library in 1943. On the latter occasion, in appre- 
ciation of his opportunity to work in this country, he made 
a gift of many examples of his work to supplement the 
library’s former collection. 

Steiner-Prag’s was a rich life, full of activity, tremen- 
dously productive, an inspiration to many followers. His 
work was his first hobby, but he also found keen enjoy- 
ment in landscape painting and drawing, collecting toys, 
and sailing. His work, which never would otherwise have 
been finished, came to an end after sixty-five years, but ° 
his influence will live for generations to come. 


E. S.-P. 
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STEINER-PRAG 





THE COVER DESIGN of this issue is a Print device 
taken from a small stained glass window which Steiner- 
Prag drew and fired on the glass while on a vacation at 
Kent, Connecticut. 

The window, shown here about one-quarter size, tells 
a story of the friendship between WERm1 (William Edwin 
Rudge, publisher—the book); AHR (Abigail H. Rudge, 
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gardener—the flower) ; J and W (Joanna and Will, daugh- 
ter and son); OCT 4 1941 (October 4, 1941), the date on 
which was celebrated the end of Steiner-Prag’s long trek 
from Sweden to Connecticut by way of Russia, Siberia, 
Japan and California; BC (Bethany, Connecticut, where 
Print’s office was located at that time); and RLD 
(Robert L. Dothard, printer—the ink balls); signed by EF 
(Eleanor Feisenberger, assistant to Steiner-Prag for many 
years abroad, and largely instrumental in arranging for 
him to come to America, where they were later married) ; 
and, finally, HSTP (Hugo Steiner-Prag). 

The arrangement of this cover design and the retouch- 
ing of the Print device were actually Steiner-Prag’s last 
work before he was taken with a fatal heart attack this 
September. 

The original glass, which was made for a window be- 
hind Dothard’s desk in the office of Print in Bethany (see 
the cover of Print, Vol. II, Nos. 3 and 4 by H. ST-P.), 
was shattered one day by a huge stone hurled in an auto 
accident from a wall many feet away. Hugo was certain 
that the window had saved Bob’s life by watching over 
him and seeing to it that he was not in his accustomed seat 
at the time. The chair itself was smashed to smithereens 
and the desk badly damaged by the stone. 

Dothard later left PRINT to go to Brattleboro, Vt., where 
he now owns and operates E. L. Hildreth & Company, 
printers. The Rudges and Print moved to The Elm Tree 
Press in Woodstock, Vt. The Steiner-Prags moved to New 
York. 

However the friendship was kept alive by visits back 
and forth and correspondence in between times. Some of 
Steiner-Prag’s happiest days were vacations in Woodstock, 
where he loved to sketch the old houses and picturesque 
countryside by day and to talk about books and people, 
design and teaching; and his hopes for the future, during 
the evenings. 
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Back Numbers 


BUT NEVER OUT OF DATE 


PRINT, A Quarterly Journal of the Graphic Arts, resumes regular publication with 
Vol. III, No. 4, October, 1945. Volume IV will be issued during 1946. 


Complete sets of BAck NuMBERS are still available 


@ Volume I — $10.00 Subsequent volumes — $7.50 
@ Two or more volumes — less 10% 
@ Foreign orders — add $1.00 per volume 


@ Slip-cases for each volume — $1.00 each 





SOME ASPECTS OF PRINTING, by Dantet BerKELEy UPDIKE 


A few copies of this stimulating book are still on hand at $5.00 
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BACK 








From an English Editor 

“Thanks ever so much for the copies of PRINT. I rank 
them as a rare addition to my technical library and get a 
peculiar aesthetic joy from the mere physical handling and 
turning of their pages. 


“] hope that the copies of PRINTING REVIEW have 
reached you by this time. Please, in judging them, make 
allowances for the difference in conditions over here. This, 
for example, is the maximum letter sheet we are allowed 
to use; hence the economy of space used for the heading. 
We have at least managed to continue publication, al- 
though intermittently. Now, like yourself, we are trying 
to fix up a regular date sequence for publication and the 
advertisers are coming back after being shy for five years. 


“I certainly want to say something about PRINT in the 
next issue; much in its praise but also, a gentle rebuke for 
the too-ready way in which some articles in it have as- 
sumed as a matter beyond argument that henceforth Amer- 
ica ‘by its prestige, resources, etc., etc., etc.’ will become 
the leader and arbiter of printing in the world. Will it? 
I hope it will try and I wish it luck but. . . 


“Someday I hope we can talk about that in person. In 
1938 I spent some time in Berlin, Leipzig, etc., inspecting 
the leading German print works; I had planned to do the 
same in the States in 1939 but the war put that pleasure off 
for some years. I hope it will come true before very much 


longer. Meanwhile perhaps a few letters wouldn’t do any 
harm. 


“T sometimes have a chat with Dr. Heindel who runs the 
Library and O.W.I. in your London Embassy. That gives 
me a chance to see the latest American print production 
in magazine or brochure form. He recently gave me a 
copy of the War Atlas published over there which can’t 
be bought here. 


“But in general one result of the war has been drying up 
of any exchange between countries. This has stultified our 
progress somewhat because we are driven back upon our- 
selves for ideas and they tend to run in national grooves. 
An exhibition like ‘The Fifty Best Books’ helps a bit but 
the general exchange of jobbing work is dead. So, too, are 
type designs except from U.S. So if you have any odd 
specimens of jobbing work that are discarded and would 

send them I'll try to reciprocate.” 
Thomas Green, Printing Review, Warley, Halifax, 
England 


i=) 


Friend in Hawaii 

“PRINT is a most helpful guide to the graphic arts, and I 
particularly am grateful for the many book reviews and 
articles bearing on books and printing. As a collector of 
books, I am always interested in PRINT and the past year 
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without it has been very void of interest. In view of the 
present situation, I thought you had suspended operating 
for the duration, but I am reassured to be informed that 
you will continue to issue copies, although irregularly. In 
spite of the irregularity I am sure lovers of PRINT will be 
happy to know that it still lives to inform and enlighten 
us. 

Kenneth T. Ito, Aiea, Oahu, Hawaii 
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Printer to PRINT 

“Peace is a wonderful thing and also a thing of high por- 
tent and possibilities. It is too large for me to try and force 
into the void where my mind should be. Perhaps from this 
fact stems all of the gross mistreatment that all of us have 
accorded to peace in times past. Find a record of the negli- 
gence under file heading: Let Joe Do It. It has something of 
the act of the sun coming out on assorted and sordid hang- 
overs; on human malaise, and on the eternally mischievous 
human who sits and licks his wounds in order to quickly 
forget the lessons and the scars. Scarred we all are, in some 
form or fashion, with the debit column a bright vermilion. 


“Some 20,000 souls have been relieved of their jobs here 
this week and we immediately hired a compositor, some- 
thing we have been lacking in full time capacity since Feb- 
ruary. Can you imagine a busy printing office without a 
compositor? This lack was overcome with constant night 
and Sunday application, with hands from other firms, and 
with a general weariness and dulling of the spirit. I am 
glad to see such travail behind us. Other minor but exas- 
perating lacks are on the way to being mended with a short 





BACK WorpDs 


“TI know that you have brought out your dreams, dusted 
them off, and tried them on for size. Because I have had a 
lot of pleasure from your dreams in PRINT, and because 
I share some of the perspective with you, my best wishes 
to you.” 

Herbert W. Simpson, Evansville, Indiana 
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Gentle Reminder 

“Now that the Atlantic war is over I may probably count 
on this reaching you safely. I feel pretty sure that previous 
communications have been torpedoed, just as your last 
parcel of books were destroyed by a bomb at a Post Office 
in London, after they had successfully survived the perils 
of the Atlantic! 


“IT am naturally anxious to know 

(1) whether Goudy’s drawing was ever reproduced in 
‘PRINT.’ 

(2) whether ‘PRINT’ will resume publication? If so please 
put me down for a subscription and let me know what 
the amount will be. 


“As you will appreciate, I am not only interested from 
the typographical point of view, but I was very interested 
in the series of articles and reproductions devoted to etch- 
ings, and hope that they will be continued.” 


Percy Delf Smith 
27 Rudall Crescent, Hampstead, NW3 
England 
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G.1. Printer in Paris 

“After a brief pause at Rennes before the liberation, we 
set up shop in the spacious country plant of /’I/lustration, 
just a few miles from the northeastern city limits of Gay 
Paree. It is sort of a cross between Conde Nast and the 
Curtis Publishing Company. The building is huge as is 
evidenced by the fact that two battalions are working here 
in addition to the French who are gradually getting back 
into production themselves in a strange sort of way. Their 
present opus is a ponderous History of Terrestrial Locomo- 
tion which reminds me of enchanted rainy afternoons with 
The Book of Knowledge at the age of ten. The magazine 
itself hasn’t been revived yet though it ran throughout the 
occupation up to the week before the liberation in a col- 
laborationist atmosphere which seems to date back a 
dozen years to the building’s construction. This might ac- 
count for its inviolability by all German agencies during a 
time when it might have been very useful for warehouse 
space. 


“Letterpress is their forte, and the room after room full 
of venerable Meihles and Potters are still admirably suited 
to the type and volume of work they do. There is, of 
course, a complete composing room, an engraving and 
stereotype and electrotype section as well as a large bindery. 
Roto and sheet fed gravure is the next most pretentious 
process, the lithographic section being the weakest of the 
three, that is, before Uncle Sam and his boys took over 
that pressroom. The French were awestruck as we pro- 
ceeded to drag from the Utah and Omaha beach mud, 
transport down the famous Red Ball Highway, and erect 
our assortment of Webendorfers and Crabtrees, the latter 
reverse lendleased from the British. These Webs, inciden- 
tally, are the third ones that were shipped to us in Eng- 
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land. The first two shipments were victims of the Battle of 
the Atlantic. In all we have seven single and four two- 
colors and during two years in England and another on 
the Continent, frequently running 3 shifts a day and often 
7 days a week, they have rolled up a staggering number 
of impressions. I shudder at the percentage that will be 
waste someday, but then again we take great pride in the 
testimonials we got from the users of that smaller percent- 
age, from the Navy’s coastal waters, over the beaches 
through the Bulge and into the limitless velvet of occupa- 
tion Road Maps of Germany. The entire Brest peninsula, 
for instance, hadn’t been mapped since Napoleon’s time, 
and we used his charts as the foundation for our aerial 
photomaps. The flights were all made by the RAF under 
combat conditions and the problems of restitution and 
scale correction were terrific. 


“My contribution to actual production ended in Belvoir 
where I variously set stick-up and pulled proofs on a job 
press, ran a grainer, and mixed developers, etches and wet- 
plate baths. From England on my job has been Supply, 
and, for the past year in addition to requisitioning and 
property accounting, this has included clothing salvage, 
laundry and dry cleaning as well. 


“What this fits me for on ‘the outside’ I am sure I don’t 
know; here I am already getting gray and still no further 
than the day my most unorthodox formal education ended. 
The revised point computation gives me 84 of those things 
beaucoup generals have said would get me home by Christ- 
mas, but, frankly, knowing the army for 4 years has not 
endowed me with any particular faith in this promise. 
The ability to keep busy and the lack of dependents, real 
or proposed, will see me through this morale-shattering 
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sweating-out period. I don’t know how long it will take 
me to shed this ghastly OD pallor (symbolic, there is no 
atebrine in the ETO) but there’s not much doubt in my 
mind that it will be replaced sooner or later by the grime 

of printer's ink.” 
Frank H. Teagle, Jr., 2772nd Engineer Base Repro. Co. 
APO 887, Care Postmaster, New York 
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From Down Under 

“Thank you for your letter of March 21st and I am de- 
lighted to know that you are in the process of reviving 
‘PRINT.’ This is indeed great news and I am glad to say 
that so far I have received all the numbers issued and I 
certainly look forward to number 4. 


“T certainly shall remain a subscriber and should I be un- 
able to send the money from here I will make arrange- 
ments for one of my friends in your country to send settle- 
ment direct to you. 


“Should I be able to help you in any way I shall be pleased 
to do so.” 

N. B. Muir, 35 Myall Avenue, Kensington Gdns., 

South Australia. 


=) 


As a bird of peace returns again to the place usurped by 
a fighting eagle in the past two issues of PRINT, we re- 
sume publication on a regular schedule with high hopes 
for the future. This issue will serve as an indication of 
the variety and scope of material in store for our readers 
who may now look for articles from all over the world 
dealing with every phase of the “graphic arts.” Ed. 














For your next 
good job try 


THE 
JouHN B. WATKINS 
COMPANY 


Printers with imagination 
—and a conscience 


Since 1882 

















9 Murray Street, New York 7 
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International Relations 

“T recall with real pleasure and much satisfaction our 
meeting in Hanover, this fine university town in New 
Hampshire. I am now on the way back to New York and 
I am writing to tell you how I enjoyed the opportunity of 
discussing Print, a magazine that reminds me so much 
of Printinc Art, the excellent magazine to which I have 
been an enthusiastic subscriber for so many years. 


“T am sure that Print will become a popular magazine 
in the printing trade in America and abroad. In my coun- 
try, at least, there is already much interest in this publica- 
tion. 


“As you know, this is my first trip to the United States, 
The Belgian Government sent me here as an expert with 
the Belgian Economic Mission to survey orders, to make 
new connections for the Belgian printing trade and to visit 
existing connections, with some of which I have had 
friendly relations for over forty years. 


“It has been a fortunate thing for me to be able to visit 
the United States in this glorious Victory period because 
it has given to me a first-hand opportunity to observe the 
efficiency and speed with which American factories which 
were partly or wholly devoted to war work are reconvert- 
ing to peacetime production. I find most of the plants mak- 
ing machinery and supplies for printers already working 
100% on their peacetime products. 


“We are, as you know, quite well advanced in Europe 
in some special lines of our industry and it has given me 
great satisfaction to exchange information and to discuss 
matters with American technicians and skilled engineers, 
who have made such notable improvements in American 
printing machinery and mechanics and who are now tool- 
ing up to supply their machines with many new features. 
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“All of this gives me confidence in my ability to accom- 
plish something of a constructive nature during my stay 
here, which will be in the mutual interest of both our coun- 
tries. The Belgians are eager to establish their beloved 
country on a firm basis and to leave no doubt in the minds 
of all that she will re-take her place among the civilized 
nations loving freedom and order. 


“Dr. Jan-Albert Goris, head of the Belgian Information 
Center, impresses this upon the many visitors here. His 
headquarters are in Rockefeller Center. Every morning on 
the way to my daily work I go past this gigantic complex 
of buildings to admire them, for they are so supremely 
beautiful and yet modern in their conception.” 


Pierre J. W. Oly 
Etablissements Plantin, Brussels, Belgium 


© 
BERDANIER KILLED 


Paut F. BERDANIER, JR., art director and vice-president of 
the J. Walter Thompson advertising agency in New York, 
and a flying enthusiast, lost his life while soloing late this 
summer. 

Son of a landscape painter and etcher, he was born and 
first studied art in St. Louis. Following two years’ study 
abroad he became art director of several magazines and 
corporations before joining the advertising agency. 

He was a crusader for better design in American postage 
stamps and promoted the use of stamps for propaganda 
purposes during the war. 

Paul’s untimely death was a great shock to his family, 
his many friends and business associates and to PRINT, as he 
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was to become our art director. Full of exuberance and 
love of life and his work, his loss is keenly felt. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN IMPRINT 


An attractive brochure was recently published by the South 
African Library Association, P. O. Box 246, Germiston. 
Entitled Who’s Who Among Type-Faces, written by Mr. 
H. P. Schmoller and printed by the Morija Printing Works, 
the presentation is altogether a first-rate job and a credit to 
fellow printers on the other side of the world. 

Schmoller points out that books taken at random from 
your shelves will be printed in a variety of types. He then 
proceeds to examine briefly their different features with 
the hope of furnishing readers with the means of identify- 
ing the types they find in their books and at the same 
time, perhaps, leading them to a greater appreciation of 
the beauty of printed letters. 

In a short historical outline, the roman types are roughly 
divided into four classes: Venetian, Old Style, Transitional, 
and Modern. The nomenclature of type used throughout 
the article is largely that of Paul A. Bennett in The Dolphin 
(New York: The Limited Editions Club, 1935). 

Some twenty-nine type-faces currently used in books 
are illustrated and accompanied by notes about their origin, 
individual characteristics and use. 

The pamphlet concludes with a random list of recent 
books arranged alphabetically according to type-faces used. 
These books were mostly taken from among the fifty best 
produced books selected each year by the (English) First 
Edition Club or the American Institute of Graphic Arts. 

Two inserts with the brochure show the different effects 
of a variety of types on smooth or “supercalendered” paper 
compared with a rough-surface or “‘antique”’ paper. 
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FINE PAPERS FOR FINE PUBLICATIONS 


Inquiries Solicited 


for Large or Limited Editions 


ROYAL PAPER CORPORATION 


ELEVENTH AVENUE & 25TH STREET . 


NEW YORK 1 
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CONTRIBUTORS 





TO THIS ISSUE 





HANS ALEXANDER MUELLER, book illustrator, wood- 
cut artist and teacher at Columbia University, is the author 
of Woodcuts and Wood Engravings: How I Make Them. 


ELEANOR STEINER-PRAG, previously known to PRINT 
readers as Eleanor Feisenberger, contributed the article on 
Edy Legrand—lllustrator which appeared in Vol. III, No. 
3. For many years abroad she was assistant to Steiner-Prag, 
and married him after he came to America. In this country 
Mrs. Steiner-Prag has been connected with the Columbia 
University Library, the Yale Library, and the OWI, and 
is now chief cataloguer at the Woodrow Wilson Memorial 
Library in New York. 


EDWARD J. FREY has had many years of practical expe- 
rience in the printing trade, and has operated a private 
press small shop at home. He has been an instructor in 
printing at the Paul Hoffman Jr. School in New York, has 
studied at Teachers’ College, New York University, the 
Arts Students’ League, and the National Academy of De- 
sign in New York. At present he is on the faculty of Co- 
lumbia University in the department of Graphic Arts where 
his special subject is Printing Types: their background and 
use. 


JOSEF ALBERS’ work at Black Mountain College is dis- 
cussed by Ray Nash in this issue opposite Albers’ litho- 
graph Ascension. 


RAY NASH is familiar to Print readers as a member of 
the Editorial Board and as an author. He is a professor 
in the department of Art and Archeology at Dartmouth 
College where he also conducts a graphic arts workshop. 
He is typographer to the Boston & Maine Railroad. One 
of his hobbies is collecting examples of early American 
writing, some of which are reproduced in the article by 
Mr. Littlefield in this issue. One of his present writing 
projects is the history of the Society of Printers, Boston. 


N. ORWIN RUSH is the librarian at Colby College in 
Waterville, Maine. 


ALFRED E. HAMILL is a collector whose fine library is 
located at his home, Centaurs in Lake Forest, Illinois. 


PAUL McPHARLIN, known to Print readers for his 
article An Open Letter to the Postmaster General, Vol. Ill, 
No. 3, is a designer with many allied interests. A recent 
issue of Desicn & Paper (18) issued by Marquardt & 
Company of New York was devoted to McPharlin’s work 
in book and pamphlet design. He is a great researcher in 
odd phases of the graphical arts. 


HARRY B. WEISS, with whom prints are a hobby, is 
chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry in the Department 
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TYPE OF THE YEAR 


In the a.1.c.A. “Firry Boox” selections it takes 
a pretty good typeface to outrank all others. 
This year it’s Linotype CALEDONIA—a year ago 
it was Linotype BASKERVILLE—and the year 
before that, Linotype Janson. Each, to our 


notion, is a pretty good type to use. 


- Brooklyn 5, New York 
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of Agriculture, Trenton, New Jersey. The illustrations for 
his article are reproduced through the courtesy of Pierre 
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MARGARET LAURIE at one time worked under Henry 
W. Kent in the publication department of the Metropoli- 


—— Louie Duchartre. tan Museum of Art in New York. She married Alec Laurie, 
an Englishman, and later returned with him to this coun- 
” try when he joined the English Admiralty. She wound up 
r of THOMSON H. LITTLEFIELD was an undergraduate at nt Woodstock, Vermont on vacation, aaa of perce 
ssor Dartmouth College and saaie of Ray Nash's students when able assistance editorially on this issue of Print. As she 
outh he wrote his paper about writing masters. When last heard — was familiar with some of the work of Percy Smith, she 
hop. from he was Lieutenant T. H. Littlefield, A.U.S. in the —yndertook to write the note about him. 
One far Pacific. 
a JOHN TAYLOR ARMS, president of The Society of 
e by PAUL STANDARD has made considerable study of callig- American Etchers, “hibernated” this summer at his new 
ie raphy, lettering, and typography, both in the United Summer Studio in North Pomfret, Vt., where he worked 
a States and abroad. He has written several papers on the on a dozen plates including two more for the navy. 
subject, and has spoken before various graphic groups. 
as R. M. BATES has been in the printing business for twenty 
GEORGE SALTER was a well-known designer in Europe years and is now associated in the machinery field. His 
for many years before coming to this country where he varied experience with printed packaging includes every- 
ry is has done a variety of book and advertising art including thing from coffee, tobacco, candy, and baby pants to elec- 
many book jackets for publishers. He is also popular as a __ tric light bulbs on glassine, cellophane and various types 
teacher. of paper. 
his 
. Il, DR. ROBERT L. LESLIE and MISS HORTENSE MEN- HARRY M. LYDENBERG, formerly Librarian of the 
cent DEL, co-directors of the A-D Gallery, deserve much credit New York Public Library, recently spent some months in 
It & for initiating the calligraphy show which is catalogued in Mexico before taking on new duties at the Library of 
vork this issue. Print is particularly grateful for their permission Congress in Washington. 
sa to use material which originally appeared in the cata- 
logue of the exhibition. The catalogue was designed by HARRY GROESBECK is an authority on photo-engrav- 
George Salter, and the captions and commentaries for the _ ings. He was for many years associated with Edward Ep- 
y, is exhibits “‘calligraphed” by Paul Standard. A-D Gallery  stean at the Walker Engraving Co. and is now with the 
nent is sponsored by The Composing Room, Inc., New York. Beck Engraving Company in New York. 











THE GRAPHIC ARTS IN PERIODICAL LITERATURE | 


“The present book is a carefully prepared and extensive check-list of many kinds of peri- 
odicals on printing and bookmaking, covering the period from 1800 to 1942. Both foreign 
and American entries are included, listed under subject headings with many entries con- 
taining short, illuminating comments by the mages A final section is devoted to an 
exhaustive index. 












“Nothing quite like this amazing bibliography exists in printed form and it is invalu- 
able to libraries and students as a reference. 


“To give an idea of the scope of the material included, some of the subject headings 
follow: The History of Printing; Printing Types; Design, Layout and Typography; Illus- 
tration and Prints; Processes of Reproduction; Paper and Papermaking; The Author and 
the Manuscript; etc. 


“The long work was undertaken by two distinguished members of the staff of the New 
York Public Library — Carolyn F. Ulrich, Chief of the Periodicals Division and Karl Kiip, 
Chief of the Prints Division.” Norman Kent in The American Artist. 


BOOKS ¢> PRINTING, A Selected List of Periodicals, 1800-1942 by Carolyn F. Ulrich 
and Karl Kiip. William Edwin Rudge and New York Public Library. 256 pages, 7% x 10 
inches. $5.00 


ORDER FROM WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE, PUBLISHER, WOODSTOCK, VERMONT 
































PRODUCTION NOTES 





Design & Production. William Edwin Rudge. 
Type. Text: Linotype Granjon. 
Processes. Letterpress: Printed by E. L. Hildreth & Co., 


Brattleboro, Vt., under the direction of Robert L. Doth- 
ard, on cylinder presses. 


Planographic: Goudy portrait (page 54) and Print Mas- 


terpiece No. 12 (page 56) were printed by collotype by . 


The Meriden Gravure Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Aniline: The specimen wrapper tipped-on page 63 was 
printed by Milprint Co., Philadelphia. 

Engravings: The cover cuts and reproduction of window 
on page 67 were made by The Walker Engraving Co., 
New York. Cuts in “Curved Rule” were made by the 
Horan Engraving Co., New York. Cuts for “Calligraphy 
in Current Advertising and Publishing” 
the Arrow Engraving Co., 


were made by 
New York. Other engrav- 
ings (not including some in advertisements) were made 
by the Stoddard Engraving Co., New Haven, Conn. The 
copper halftones used throughout are 120-screen, deep- 
etched for dull coated paper or 110-screen, deep-etched 
for smooth antique. Other engravings are zinc line. 


Woodcut: The bookmark of the Colby College Book 
Arts Collection (page 16) is printed direct from the 
woodcut. 


Illustrations: Cover: Hugo Steiner-Prag. 
Ascension: 
Albers. 


Pencil sketch (page 14): R. J. Holden, No. Sterling, 
Conn. 


Reduced from stone lithograph by Josef 


Colby bookplate: Wood engraving designed by E. H. 
New, Oxford, Eng. Masterpiece photograph by Peter A. 
Juley & Son, N. Y. Pencil sketch of Goudy by Percy 
Smith. 


Paper. Cover: Italian Pressed by W. C. Hamilton & Sons, 
Text: Smooth wove made specially by Curtis Paper 
Company for Whitehead & Alliger to Print specifica- 

North Star Dull coated made by the Oxford 

Paper Co. Tip-ons: Goudy and Masterpiece, white Col- 

bourn, Hurlbut Paper Co. Wrapper on glassine, made by 


tions. 


Hammersley Manufacturing Company. 


Ink. Text: Lewis Roberts’ Antique Black No. 3022. 
Coated: Sinclair & Valentine’s Non-Scratch Dull Black 
No. 2. Colors: 


specially mixed reds. 


International Printing Ink Company, 


Binding. Sewed, cover glued. Three tip-ons. Bound by 
L. Hitdreth & Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 
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“tops” in service. 


MANUFACTURERS 








Since Clipper Ship days, the name of Bulkley, Dunton & 
Co. has been identified with the paper industry. 


With the knowledge accumulated in 112 years, and as 
representatives of the leading paper mills of the country, 
we offer the book publisher, printer and lithographer 


Bulkley, Dunton & Co. 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17 


MILL AGENTS 


Paper Service 
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They picked a Better Apple 


IT STARTED WHEN the Pomology 
Department of a State College of 
Agriculture found that the color of 
McIntosh apple leaves and the qual- 
ity of the fruit depend in part on the 
amount of nitrogen in the soil. The 
problem was to set up color stand- 
ards which would enable apple grow- 
ers to determine whether their trees 
were receiving sufficient nitrogen 
fertilizer to produce the finest fruit. 

Aseries of carefully selected leaves 
was measured on the Recording 
Spectrophotometer at our Interchem- 
ical Research Laboratories. This re- 
markable instrument recorded accu- 


in the Garden of Science 


rate curves for seven leaf colors. 
From these curves, technicians of 
the International Printing Ink Di- 
vision formulated inks which du- 
plicated the leaf colors. Handy color 
guides will indicate soil conditions 
for each tree in an orchard. By com- 
paring the leaves of his trees with 
these ink colors, the apple grower 
can discover the nitrogen needs of 
his trees. 


COLOR CONTROLS 


This is but one of the many ex- 
amples of the way I. P.I., through 
its extensive research facilities and 


its wide background of experience, 
is equipped to measure color accu- 
rately and set up color uniformity 
controls. In both offset and letter- 
press these color standards are prov- 
ing extremely useful in the printing 
of packages, labels, direct mail 
catalogs, publication and commer- 
cial printing. Write today for a 
copy of the Apple Leaf Laboratory 
report. Interna- 
tional Printing Ink, 
Division of Inter- 
chemical Corpora- 
tion, 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N, Y. 
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TAKE THE MOHAWK TRAIL 
TO FINE PAPERMAKING 


PAPER ENGINEERS 


QUALITY CONTROL isa fundamental of all modern papermaking. 





But it’s a particularly important “fundamental” at Mohawk — as 
one of our sales representatives said: “At Mohawk we get more 
varied opportunities in a week to use the art of papermaking than 
most mills get in a year.” 

Our mill is small compared to the giants of our industry. But 
Mohawk has the flexibility necessary to meeting highly exacting 
requirements both on special orders and on mill brand lines that have 


been “tailor-made” for exacting customers. 


MOHAWK PAPER MILLS, INC. Cohoes, New York 
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Have you a copy of the ATF Red Book 
of Types? If not, send for one on your 
letterhead. Also, single page showings 
including complete alphabets of the 
following and other ATF type faces. 


HUXLEY VERTICAL 
Lydian Cursive 
BALLOON EXTRA BOLD 
Baskerville Roman 
Spartan Medium 


This advertisement is set in Garamond, Garamond 
Bold, and Spartan Black. 


“Expressiveness :. 


that’s why we used ATF faces _, 


in these books,” SAYS Freperick G. RUDGE, PRESIDENT, WILLIAM E. RUDGE’S SONS 














Max companies find strong advertising value in books 
that identify private enterprise with national development. Two ex- 
amples are shown, both designed and printed by Wm.E.Rudge’s Sons. 


The New York Trust Company for years has used the Statue of Liberty 
as its symbol. So this story of the creation of the famous monument 
is keyed to both popular interest and effective promotion. For cover 
and title page, ATF Garamond was chosen to express the nobility, 
simplicity, and beauty of the subject. 

In “The Colorful Years,” Devoe & Raynolds Co. tells the tale of its 
life in terms of the growth of this country. No finer selection of types 
could be found than the ATF Caslon 471 used for the background of 
the cover, and Bulmer Roman for the title plate. 


Works of such permanent character demand presentation in types 
as sound in design as they are rich in expressiveness. For “bookver- 
tising,” ATF types offer designers the widest possible range of 
distinguished and distinctive faces. 


American Type Founders 


200 ELMORA AVENUE + ELIZABETH B+ NEW JERSEY 
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Strathmore Paper 


S rratumore Papers for the post-war market have been revised to assure 
their continued leadership in the field of fine printing. As soon as govern- 


ment restrictions are removed, the manufacture and shipment of the new 


weights and colors will be started — and as soon as all the items of a line 


are completed a sample book of that line will be mailed to you. 


We anticipate a continued heavy demand for our papers, and it is our be- 
lief that it will take six months or more to accomplish the re-making, re- 
stocking and re-sampling of our lines. During that period however you 


will have an ever increasing variety of items to select from. 


Tue new “Strathmore Expressive Papers” will comprise a more compact 
and better-balanced line. Through the elimination of the less popular or 
overlapping items, and the judicious adding of new papers, the assortment 
will afford a more desirable choice of textures, surfaces and colors than 
ever before — with even better competitive values, and eventually better 


service. 


WE are proud of the new Strathmore Papers, and we believe they will be 
of help to you in producing the kind of letterheads and printing that will 


add to your prestige and profit in the glorious days of peace ahead. 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 


WEST SPRINGFIELD - MASSACHUSETTS 


Paper ts Part of the Picture 
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THE MARK OF THE BEST 
IN 
PHOTOGRAVURE 


PHOTOGRAVURE & COLOR COMPANY 


207 WEST 25TH STREET 


NEW YORK 1 
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Amerian Artists 





Group Publications 





GIST OF ART 
by John Sloan 


A BIOGRAPHY OF EILSHEMIUS 
by William Schack 


ARTISTS SAY THE 
SILLIEST THINGS 
by Guy Pene du Bois 


AS SOLDIERS SEE IT 
by Ft. Custer Army Illustrators 


HOW I MAKE WOODCUTS 
AND WOOD ENGRAVINGS 


by Hans Alexander Mueller 


PICTURE FRAMING 

Modern Methods of Making and 
Finishing Picture Frames 

by Edward Landon 


BOOKS 


THUS FAR 
by Harry Wickey 


ARTISTS IN MANHATTAN 
by Jerome Myers 


JOHN STEUART CURRY’S 
PAGEANT OF AMERICA 
by Lawrence Schmeckebier 


ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS 
by Reginald Marsh 


A COURSE IN SCULPTURE 
Theory and Practice 
by William Zorach 


SILK SCREEN PRINTMAKING 
A Manual on the 

Art of Seriography 

by Harry Shokler 





ILLUSTRATED MONOGRAPHS 


1. John Sloan 

4, Max Weber 

7. Eugene Speicher 
10. Gladys Rockmore Davis 
13. Charles Burchfield 


2. Rockwell Kent 

5. Waldo Peirce 

8. Edward Hopper 
11. Kuniyoshi 

14. John Steuart Curry 


8. Thomas H. Benton 
6. Stuart Davis 

9. Alexander Brook 
12. Bernard Karfiol 
15. William Zorach 





AMERICAN ARTISTS GROUP CHRISTMAS CARDS 


. . . the Christmas Cards you've been reading about! 


American Artists Group, Inc., 106 sevENTH AVE., NEW YORK 11, N. y. 
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Curtis Paper Company 


MAKERS OF FINE PAPERS SINCE 1848 


NEWARK : DELAWARE 





Fine Paper and Good Printing are inseparable. Curtis is 
proud of its record of nearly one hundred years of fine 
papermaking. The reason for this record is not acci- 
dental. Flexibility of mill operation enables Curtis to 
create new papers which embody variations of interest- 
ing characteristics. 

An important feature of which Curtis is justly proud 
is the exceptional “even-sidedness” of our papers. Your 
inspection of this detail is invited. 

Samples of Curtis Papers can be obtained from any 
of the merchant agents listed in the local paper guide. 








Curtis Ruysdael Westfield Charcoal 
Tweedweave Cover Tweedweave Text 
Glastonbury Text Rodney Text 
Utopian Cover Utopian Text 
Curtis Cover Curtis Text 
Double Antique Curtis CP Letter 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


50 CHURCH STREET * NEW YORK 7 « N. Y. 
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Since 1910 


we have furnished good papers to the Graphic Arts. 

Those of our own development have achieved national recognition 
and approval. We hope that soon they will again be 
available in normal sizes and weights. Your requests 

for our unusual or staple papers, made by 
the better manufacturers, will receive 
courteous and intelligent 


consideration. 


WHITEHEAD & ALLIGER COMPANY, INC. 
Eleven Thomas Street 


New York 7, New York 
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THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
have the privilege of servicing many users of fine 

é printing papers. We have available for your selec- 
tion paper manufactured by many of the out- 

. standing paper mills in this country. Inquiries are 
solicited from any of our divisions located at New 

York City; Cincinnati, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Chi- 
: cago, Ill.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Detroit, Mich.; Atlanta, 
< Ga. All of these divisions offer a complete service 
for your paper needs, whether they be for manu- 
facturing orders to specification, or for immediate 


delivery of various items from 


our stocks. 





THE WHITAKER’ Hae COMPANY 


50 Great Jones Street - New York 12 
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PAPER 
for 
Book Publishers 


ii, 
i 





Years of experience in the 
manufacturing, selling and 
servicing of paper for Book 


Publishers is offered by 


P. H. GLATFELTER CO. 


SPRING GROVE, PA. 


and 


PERKINS & SQUIER CO. 
225 W. 34TH ST.. NEW YORK 
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NOTICES 


AUTHOR P 


Translates ideas 


symbols. 


subject matter as: 


Agriculture City Planning 
Anthropology Current Affairs 
Archaeology Economics 

Art Education 
Bibliography Engineering 
Biography Geology 
Biology Graphic Arts 
Botany History 


BRATTLEBORO 





abcdefghijklm 


nopqrstuvwxyz 
&12345678905 


WORD MAKING 


UBLISHER 


—_ a SS 


Seeks and supervises 


(mental images) author’s word-ideas, pre- 
into words made of pares them for reproduction 
recognized alphabet into many copies, and 


distributes them. 


It is our principal function to print books and periodicals that 


have special requirements — publications in such fields of 


International A ffairs 
Juveniles 

Languages 

Limited Edition Classics 
Literature 

Medicine 

Natural History 
Penology 


E. L. Hildreth & Company 


Printers 


PRINTER 
Translates typewritten 
words into graphic forms 
appropriate in terms of 
reader, subject, clarity, 


emphasis, cost. 
Pp ) 


Philanthropy 

Plays 

Psychology, Psychiatry 
Public Health 
Religious Studies 
Sanitation 

Sociology 


Sport 


VERMONT 
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IN TODAY’S TEST TUBES IS 


Tomorrow’s Quality 


Born of war’s necessity were many new uses for raw materials, 
many new methods of manufacture, many new products and 
by-products for this post-war world. Paper was among them 
. . . but only when the industrial achievements of World 
War II have been compiled and classified will the ingenuity 
of war-production be properly recognized, and only when re- 
conversion is fully completed will the full extent of industrial 
progress be realized. 


In its war-time manufacture of Mead Papers, including the 
Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright lines, “Paper Makers 
to America” discovered new quality, paradoxically enough, at 
the very time when it was compelled to make papers far be- 
low the standards demanded in a normal world. 


You will specify and use this mew quality one day soon. It will 
be “the best buy in paper” that day. Meanwhile, this Corpora- 
tion is working unremittingly to meet your needs of today. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION 
“Paper Makers to America” 


THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, 230 PARK AVE., N.Y. 17 
Sales Offices: MEAD, DILL & COLLINS, and 
WHEELWRIGHT PAPERS 
PHILADELPHIA : BOSTON : CHICAGO -: DAYTON 


a. 


























BRUCE ROGERS’ 


Paragraphs on Printing 


Mr. Rogers generously explains the how and 
why of his work in a handbook of 200 pages 
for the work table of the serious minded 
book designer and typographer. Complete 
with more than 100 full-page illustrations, 
largely in two colors, and a portrait frontis- 
piece. Printed on rag paper and bound in 
full buckram. 


Regular edition, $10.00 


Special edition of 199 copies, $25.00 


William E. Rudge’s Sons, Inc. 


225 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 
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The names alone suggest the virtues of 
Hamilton Text and Cover Papers, the tradition of 
true craftsmanship behind them, their affinity for all 
that is typographically fine in the world of graphic 
arts . . . and from the experience of production for 
war, two new papers—Devon Text and Cover, and 
Hamilton Text and Cover—are emerging from the 
mills at Miquon, to take their place beside these 
famous four. 

Hamilton Text and Cover Papers pro- 


vide surfaces for crystal-clear impressions, are avail- 
able in weights and colors that suggest wide useful- 
ness, and are priced to permit their being specified 
for long press-runs. 


Be wornis ieee 


GOOD PAPERS FOR GOOD BUSINESS 


W. C. HAMILTON & SONS 


MIQUON -: PENNSYLVANIA 
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